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THE LOST SON, 

Do you see how all these little children are 
crying, and how their mother is crying, too? 
They are very poor, and their kind father who 
used to work hard every day and earn money 
to buy bread for them to eat, has just died on 
the bed, near which they are standing. Well 
may the little ones cry; for they loved their 
father very dearly ; and their hearts ache when 
they think they never again shall scramble up 
in his lap for a kiss, and that he never again 
will stroke back the hair from their heads, and 
call them his good little children. Their 
mother tries to comfort them, by telling them, 


if they mind what they read in their Bible, 
they will _ their father in heaven, when 
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they die ; but when little Mary, the youngest 
of them all, looks up in her face, and asks, 
“But, dear mother, is daddy gone away for 
always?” the poor woman lays her head down 
on the table and sobs. 

Bye and bye, John says to his sister Nancy, 
who stands with her arm round his neck, “I 
wonder our little foster-brother Eugene, has 
not come to see poor daddy to day.” 

Now I must tell my young readers that this 
happened in England; and that when a poor 
woman takes another person’s baby to nurse, 
she calls it her foster-son, or her foster-daugh- 
ter; and her children always call the babe a 
foster-brother. 

. The poor woman who is crying because her 
husband is dead, had nursed the infant son of 
a duke ; and the little nobleman always loved 
his foster-mother very much. Almost every 
day while his foster-father was sick he carried 
him something, which he thought would please 
him. Sometimes, he would gather a bunch of 
his choicest flowers, or grapes; and sometimes 
he asked to have the servant go with him, to 
carry a bottle of wine. But the affectionate 
little foster-son has not been to the cottage to- 
day; and in the midst of all their grief, the 
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children cannot help wondering what has be- 
come of him. John did not like to ask his 
mother’s leave to go up to the Hall to inquire 
whether his little play-fellow was sick; because 
he knew his poor mother’s heart was almost 
broken. But when several hours had passed 
away, and he had been tothe door a great many 
times to look for his foster-brother, he could 
not help saying to his mother, ‘‘Where do 
you think Eugene is? He has not been here 
to-day.” 

The widow had not thought about her fos- 
ter-son ; for her heart was full of the thoughts 
of her husband’s funeral. When John asked 
what had become of him, she replied, ‘‘ You 
know it is Eugene’s birth-cday; I suppose 
there is a great deal of company at the Hall, 
and he cannot find time to come and see 
us; or else he is so taken up with his fine 
presents, that he forgets his poor foster-mother.” 

“He never forgot us before,” said Nancy ; 
and her face looked very sorrowful, as she 
spoke. 

However, it was not long before they found 
out that Eugene had not forgotten them; for 
the servant came to inquire whether he had 
been there; and told how he had beem miss- 
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ing for several hours, and nobody at the Hall 
knew where he had gone. ‘The generous lit- 
tle fellow had put away some presents for ‘his 
foster-brother and sisters; and when he was 
missing, his parents supposed he had gone to 
the cottage to carry them; but when it was 
found that the presents remained where he had 
put them, they begun to inquire, ‘‘ Where is 
Eugene? Has anybody seen Eugene ?”’ 

One of the servants said he had seen him 
giving some money to a gipsy, who had been 
playing on a guitar for his amusement. This 
information frightened the Duke very much. 

“The gipsys have stolen my only boy,” he 
said ; ‘‘ and all because I was foolish enough to 
let him wear his birth-day present, a little gold 
watch set with diamonds. The bauble has 
tempted them; and the wretches have stolen 
my child.” 

This idea put Eugene’s mother in an agony. 
Every place about the grounds and in the 
house was searched ; but the darling little boy, 
who had been so much beloved, was no where 
to be found. Years passed away, and the little 
nobleman with his bright blue eyes, and golden 
hair, and happy face, was seen no more at the 
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Hall, or in the widow’s cottage ; and when the 
anniversary of his birth-day came round, it was 
a mournful day among them all. The Duke 
and Duchess were wretched in the midst of all 
their splendor; and very often they said to 
each other, how gladly they would give up 
their fine house, and fine horses, and fine car- 
riages, and every thing else, for the sake of 
their dear boy. 

The widow was even more unhappy than 
the great folks at the Hall; forwhen Eugene’s 
birth-day arrived, it reminded her of the death 
of her husband, and ‘of the loss of a son she 
loved almost as much as her own. 

At the Hall, there was one room which was 
always kept shut up; it was “‘ Eugene’s room.” 
No one was allowed to gointo it. Every thing 
was just as it had been on-the day the dear 
boy was lost. On one side of the room hung 
the picture of his favorite poney, and on the 
other was a likeness of his mother, with Eu- 
gene looking up in her face, as if speaking, and 
his hand resting on a little shaggy dog. This 
beautiful painting .was finished two or three 
days before Eugene had disappeared ; and on 
that very day the Duke had given it to his wife, 
to commemorate the fourth birth-day of het 
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only child. The picture was, of course, very 
dear to both parents ; but it made them so un- 
happy to look at it, that they seldom entered 
the room. 

Four years passed away ; and still there was 
no ground to hope Eugene would ever be heard 
off. The day arrived when, if living, he would 
be eight years old.. Every thing was still at 
the Hall; for the Duke and Duchess would 
see no company that day, and no festivities 
were allowed. It was in the afternoon, when 
the servant entered the library and said that 
John, the widow’s son, was very anxious to be 
allowed to come in. The Duchess sent word 
to have him come up immediately ; but it made 
her heart ache to see him; for Eugene’s foster- 
brother was just as old as the lost favorite ; 
and this was his birth-day. 

“ Well, John, what is it you wish for ?” ask- 
ed the lady. 

“I ask your ladyship’s pardon,”’ said the 
cottage boy; ‘‘ but I thought may be your la- 
dyship would do something for a poor little 
sweep, that cleaned the chimneys this morning. 
His master is a very cruel man ; I saw him 
beat the poor little fellow before he went up 
the chimney ; and the little boy cried very hard, 
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ma’am ; and J gave him my top, because I 
pitied him, and because ’’——-——here John 
burst into tears. 

“‘ Because what ?’’ asked the lady. 

*‘ Because his voice was so like my young 
master’s,” rep.ied John, sobbing as he spoke. 

The Duchess started on her feet, as if a 
knife had struck her. ‘‘ Where is the boy ?”’ 
she exclaimed, 

“He ha’nt been seen since he went up the 
chimney, ma’am. His master is swearing be- 
cause he thinks he has run away. He says 
when he finds him, he will give him a terrible 
beating; and that is what I come to speak to 
your ladyship for ; because I think the wicked 
man would mind you.” 

The Duchess promised to take the little 
sweep under her protection; and the tears 
started to her eyes, when she thought that per- 
haps her own noble boy was in the same 
wretched condition. Every chimney in the 
house was examined to no purpose ; every room 
was searchedin vain. Atlast the Dutches un- 
locked ‘‘ Eugene’s room ’’—and there, upon a 
gilded and damask bed, lay the little black and 
ragged chimney-sweep, enjoying a sweet slum- 
ber. A strange thought,—almost a hope, 
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arose in the lady’s mind—for notwithstanding 
the soot and the dirt, a mother’s eye detected 
in the face of the sleeper some resemblance to 
the features ofher son! She uttered an excla- 
mation, and the boy awoke. At first, he rub- 
bed his eyes with such a sort of smile, as good- 
natured children are apt to wear when they 
wake up and look on those they love. But the 
next moment he seemed to remember he had 
done wrong in lying down with his dirty clothes 
on that magnificent bed. He seemed so 
frightened and ashamed, that he could not get 
out the words he tried to speak. In his confu- 
sion, his eye suddenly rested on the picture of 
Eugene and his dog, and he burst into tears. 
When asked what made him cry so, he said he 
did not know ; but still he would look at the 
picture, and still he would sob. ‘ This was too 
much for the Duchess. She clasped him wild- 
ly to her heart, and called him her long lost 
son. The little vagabond boy did not seem to 
know what to make of this—he struggled to 
get away, and said he was a poor sweep, and 
his name was Cuffy. 

When asked how he came there, he said he 
came down chimney and had fallen asleep be- 
cause he was so tired ; that it was a great while 
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since he had laid in a bed ; to be sure he had 
done very wrong; but then he had forgotten 
that he was not at home, 

“Where is your home?’ asked the lady. 

~“T don’t know,” replied the little vagabond ; 
and again he burst into tears. 

The Duke, who had heard about the poor 
boy, now came into the room to inquire into 
the matter. He did not see any resemblance 
to his son; but seeing his lady so much trou- 
bled, he suggested the idea of playing some of 
Eugene’s favorite tunes, on the piano, in pres- 
ence of the sweep; rightly judging that a child 
would be more likely to remember music, than 
any thing else. 

The plan succeeded. The boy seemed like 
one delirious. At last, they played a tune 
which had been composed on purpose for Eu- 
gene, the words of which had been written by 
his mother. This brought the tears to his 
eyes—he listened, as if his whole soul was in 
his ears. His mother paused in the last verse, 
as if she had forgotten a line; and the little 
chimney-sweep, forgetful of every thing except 
the tide of memory which was rushing on his 
heart, eagerly repeated it to her. The Duke 
sprung forward and clasped the child long and 
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fervently to his heart. He had no doubt it 
was his son ; and if he had indulged any doubts 
they would all have vanished, when the boy 
washed and dressed, walked round the house 
like a home-sick child delighted to return, and 
remembering at a glance the play-things of his 
infancy. Among these play-things was a gold- 
en bird: this bird was in reality a musical box ; 
and when wound up, and a certain spring 
touched, the bird would open his mouth, and 
sing delightfully. When this was put into the 
hands of the little stranger, he seemed to wel- 
come it, like an old acquaintance ; and after 
having tried in vain to move the spring, he 
gave it io the Duchess, and asked her to make 
it sing. 

The child could never give a very good ac- 
count of what had happened to him; and his 
cruel master took care to run off, as soon as he 
heard the Duke and Duchess had taken his 
little victim under their protection. It was 
always supposed the gipsy stole him for the 
sake of his watch, and afterwards sold him to a 
chimney-sweep. 

Eugene is now a Duke; for his father is 
dead. His mother resides with him: and the 
widow and her children are faithful and belov- 
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ed members of his household. To this day, 
“‘ Eugene’s room ”’ remains as it was when he 
was found there ; and it is only opened to cel- 
ebrate his birth-day. 


THE CHILD ON THE OCEAN. 


Mother, how small a thing am [, 
Rock’d on the restless sea ! 

I ask, when gazing on the sky, 
Can God remember me? 


How solemnly the stars look out, 
Upon the broad, blue deep ; 

I wonder what the sun’s about— 
Has he gone away to sleep ? 


How beautiful the moon to see 
Walk proudly through the night— 
Unshadow’d by a single tree, 
To mar her queenly light. 


How brilliant is the track we mark,* 
As leaps our vessel on— 

A rival light, that cheers the dark, | 
When stars and moon are gone! 


Mother, I am a feeble thing, 
Mid scenes so vast and bold ; 
‘* My child, your thoughts can o’er them spring ; 
Your mind they cannot hold.” 


Charleston, 8. C. Cc. G. 


* Phosphoric light, very often seen on the water. 
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There are certain favorite plants and flowers 
common to almost all climes, whose value is 
never diminished by the accession of the rarest 
or most novel productions of the hot-house, or 
the ‘garden. Roses, pinks, and lilies are, 
among flowers, what green is among the pri- 
mary colors,—a thousand beautiful hues attract 
and delight us, but we would not that our 
trees and fields should have any other coloring 
than that which nature uniformly bestows up- 
on them. There are also certain classes of 
character, which are universal favorites, and 
without which, society would be incomplete ; 
even when it has all the fascination that ge- 
nius and variety can confer. 

Such a character, such a flower, such a 
lily of the valley, was Ruth Clifford, the 
daughter of a thrifty farmer, in one of our New 
England villages. Her parents, people of vir- 
tue and intelligence, gladly availed themselves 
of the uncommon facilities which the village 
furnished, for giving her, what, in New Eng- 
land, is considered as much the children’s porr 
tion, as their daily bread ; a good education. 
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Ruth was a modest, sweet tempered girl, 
with a native refinement and delicacy of char- 
acter, that gave to her manners and general 
appearance, something peculiarly distinctive 
and charming. She had an. instinct, which 
was a more certain guide in preventing any 
deviation from the strictest rule of propriety 
and good. breeding, than the wisest maxims of 
a Chesterfield ; for its promptings were always 
in conformity with a perfect law of kindness, 
which dwelt on her tongue and in her heart. 
She had, too, a warm, affectionate temper and 
an eager, inquisitive mind; and though re- 
strained in the expression of her thoughts and 
feelings by a natural timidity of character, 
which her secluded manner of life had every 
tendency to confirm, yet they had a faithful 
and beautiful interpreter in her speaking eye. 
Look at her when listening to an interesting 
conversation among persons older than her- 
self, or to the explanations given by her teach- 
er of a difficult lesson, or when poring over the 
contents of some entertaining book, and you ~ 
could not fail to perceive that in all these in- 
stances, she gave that earnest attention, which 
proved that her mind was a living animated 
existence, and not that dull, listless principle 
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which I fear it is in many children; while her 
gratitude for kindness, and the pleasure she 
enjoyed in intercourse with her friends, was 
evidently of that heart-felt nature, which can- 
not be mistaken. With her, the simple pleas- 
ures of life were something more than a mere 
pageant, the play-things of an hour,—they 
were a well-spring of joy and love in her 
heatt. 

Ruth was a universal favorite among young 
and old. At school she was a perfect model 
of industry and good behavior; and the most 
respectable families in the village, thought it a 


privilege to have their daughters associated 
with her. 


Among other of her school-mates and ad- 
mirers, was Louisa Carey. She was as differ- 
ent from Ruth, as could be ; and yet, in many 
respects, a fine, attractive girl. Louisa’s life 
had been one continued series of indulgence ; 
such as the circumstances of Ruth’s parents, 
happily put it out of their power to bestow up- 
onher. The indulgence of affection was all 
that she received, and all that she desired. 

Louisa, on the contrary, being the only child 
of wealthy parents, no means were left untried 
to procure for her every variety of pleasure,— 
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toys, books, birds, dress, amusements of all 
sorts, were eagerly pressed upon her. 

But the indulgence which most of all she 
loved, and which was most pernicious in its 
influence, was that of having her own way; 
in which she was so entirely gratified, that I 
fear it would have been her ruin, had it not 
been that her natural goodness of heart, re- 
strained, in some degree, her self-willed petu- 
lance. Dearly as she loved the full and free 
gratification of every idle whim and humor, 
she would not willingly sacrifice to this darling 
propensity, the love of her friends; and we all 
know that there is a limit to the endurance ot 
the most fond and forbearing. Proud, impet- 
uous, and unreasonable, Louisa was neverthe- 
less, in a good measure, excused on account of 
the natural generosity of her character, and 
the enthusiasm of her attachments. Though 
often a vexatious companion, she was gener- 
ally a favorite. 

Louisa’s mother had been early struck with 
the appearance of Ruth at the periodical ex- 
aminations of the village school, and finding 
that Louisa was fond of her, took pains to cul- 
tivate her acquaintance. She was not long in 
discovering her* superior merit; and being 
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naturally benevolent, she took pleasure in af- 
fording her facilities for improvement, which 
she could not otherwise obtain. She lent her 
books, and gave her lessons in drawing, for 
which she discovered so much taste, that it 
was nothing but a pleasure to teach one so apt 
and assiduous. 

The last time I ever saw Ruth, she was 
seated in front of rather a picturesque old farm 
house, where Louisa’s mother was in the habit 
of procuring her weekly supplies of butter, and 
whither they had many a pleasant ride to- 
gether. 

While Louisa was rambling about, chasing 
butterflies, Ruth, with Mrs. Carey at her side, 
was sketching the farm house, the well-sweep, 
and an old man, whose steps were so slow, 
that she had full time to trace his figure, while 
he was passing from the house to the garden, 
a complete personification of old age. These 
objects, with the surroundjng scenery of the 
mountains and a little lake at their base, which 
the girls called ‘‘ the mountain mirror,’ be- 
cause they said, the mountains could see to 
dress themselves by it, altogether formed a 
beautiful picture. I afterwards saw it hanging 
in Mrs. Carey’s library. It*was exquisitely 
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finished, and neatly framed, having on the 
back side this simple inscription—‘‘'To my 
dear benefactress.’”’ Underneath which, was 
modestly traced with a pencil, the following 
lines. 


* °Tis sweet to look on nature’s face ; 
God’s image’there I clearly trace ; 

But sweeter still, to look on one 

Whom truth and love, mark for His own.’ 


Ruth’s mother afterwards told Mrs. Carey 
how Ruth obtained the frame. Her father was 
sent to Boston as Representative, and upon 
leaving home, asked her to tell him what 
present he should bring her. She immediate- 
ly produced the picture, saying, there was 
nothing she should so much like to have, as a 
frame for it, if he thought the expense would 
not be too great. 

Louisa and Ruth, of course, had a great 
deal of pleasure in their familiar intercourse, 
but it was not all pleasure. Ruth was often 
tried by Louisa’s proneness to take offence ; 
and by some unkindness of word or manner, 
which was sure to be the consequence. ‘To 
be sure, Louisa always made ample atonement 
afterwards, by increased kindness and warmth 
of manner; but Ruth’s was.a nature too gen- 
tle to be so rudely tried, without a great deal 
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of suffering. Indeed Louisa’s cutting speech- 
es, as they were called by her acquaintance, 
were held in universal dread even among her 
friends. It was in vain that her mother rea- 
soned and remonstrated ; the force of habit and 
long indulgence, was too great to be controlled 
by any ordinary influence. 

One evening, when the family were seated 
at the tea-table, Louisa’s father took up a 
newspaper that had been just brought in, and 
read tidings of the death of a friend, who had 
embarked for Europe some months previous. 
Fora moment he seemed struggling with deep 
emotion ; and then exclaimed, ‘ How thankful 
I am, that we had an explanation before he 
sailed! Had he gone out of the world with the 
conviction that I had wilfully wronged him, I 
should have been miserable.’ 

Then turning to Louisa, ‘ My child,’ said 
he, with great impressiveness, ‘be careful 
never to say, or do to any person, that which 
you would not say or do, if you knew that 
death would forever deprive you of the power 
of making explanation or atonement. How 
dreadful is the idea of having wronged the 
dead !’ 

The first reflection that always occurs to me 
when my friends dic, is, ‘have I wronged 
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them? have I ever given them pain 7?’ and in- 
expressibly consoling is the feeling which 
arises, when, upon a careful review, I find no 
cause of self accusation. That gentleman, 
whom I mentioned just now, was my early 
friend and classmate. In after life we had 
some transactions in business, which led me 
to accuse him of unfairness. Appearances 
were such as to support the charge; but in 
tribute to his long tried virtues, I ought to 
have withheld it, until certain proof was @b- 
tained. He was too indignant to vindicate 
himself, but at length accident cleared up the 
matter, and I hastened to make reparation for 
my Offence. Thank God! our reconciliation 
was complete.” 

While her father was speaking thus, with 
the deepest earnestness, Louisa’s eye was in- 
tently fixed upon him, and she actually turned 
pale. She thought of her infirmity and how 
liable it made her to these dreadful regrets. 
She thought of Ruth, and almost shuddered. 

For a time there was a marked improvement 
in her manners; and Ruth was informed of 
the cause. She rejoiced, and was doubly ten- 
der and devoted to Louisa, in order to encour- 
age aid assist her in her work of reformation. 
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But alas! impressions are but too apt to be 
transient; and, in a few months, those which 
had so deeply affected Louisa, were very near- 
ly effaced. 

One day at school, every thing seemed to 
go wrong with her—it was one of those ‘ days 
of misfortunes,’—like Rosamond’s,—misfor- 
tunes occasioned by some fault of the person 
who suffers fromthem. She reproached Ruth, 
who, as a reward for good scholarship, was of- 
tgn permitted to appoint the lessons for her 
class, because she made them somewhat longer 
than usual; and said something severe about 
her dictatorship. She was still more irritated, 
when in the midst of the recitation, for which 
she was but illy prepared, some visiters came 
in and witnessed her poor performance. 

Ruth lived about a mile from the village ; 
and it was Louisa’s constant habit to walk 
home with her. On this occasion, when Ruth 
turned and said, ‘Come, Louisa, are you 
ready ?” 

‘Ready,’ said she. ‘No indeed, Ruth Clif- 
ford ; and I never shall be ready to walk home 
with you, again; at least I hope not. I have 
tagged after you long envxgh.’ 

Then turning to another of her compan- 
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ions, ‘ Come Sarah,’ said she, ‘I will go with 
you; for a walk I must have.’ 

Ruth was grieved to her very soul; but 
made no reply. Ina few moments, there came 
up a sudden shower of rain, and both the girls 
got a complete drenching. 

When Ruth reached home, her mother was 
not there ; and instead of changing her clothes, 
as she should have done, without a moment’s 
delay, she very inconsiderately sat down to 
read a book, which she had that day taken 
from the Juvenile Library. This. was the 
more imprudent, because she had not been 
quite well for several days previous. When 
her mother came in, nearly an hour afterwards, 
she was alarmed, and had her clothes changed 
at once. While this was doing, Ruth was 
seized with an ague, which was shortly suc- 
ceeded by a fever. A violent inflammation of 
the lungs, was the consequence ; her life was 
terminated in a few days. . . 

Louisa had taken cold, too; and not going 
to school, did not hear of Ruth’s sickness un- 
til her case had become very alarming; and 
she was then too ill to go and see her.’ She 
became dreadfully uneasy ; longing for nothing 
so much, as to ask forgiveness of her friend. 
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Her mother was unfortunately out of town at 
the time; but the moment she returned, Loui- 
sa begged she would hasten to Ruth ; and she 
sent by her the following little note. 

‘Dear Ruth,—do send me one blessed word 
‘forgive ;> and say that you love me; do, 
dear, dear Ruth.’ 

When Mrs, Carey reached the house, she 
perceived from the total stillness which perva- 
ded it, that the angel of death had entered 
there. She found her way through the open 
doors to Mrs. Clifford’s bed-room, and entered 
without being perceived by the parents; who, 
kneeling by the side of their dying child, were 
wholly absorbed with the crowd of holy, ten- 
der feelings which the scene inspired. Ruth 
saw her friend, however, and her face instantly 
lighted up with an expression of pleasure, as 
she vainly tried to stretch out her hand. Mrs. 
Carey approached, and stroking back her hair 
imprinted @ kiss upon her beautiful forehead. 
Ruth could not speak; but her eye eloquently 
expresséd the satisfaction which she felt, at 
the presence of her friend, who staid by, per- 
forming every little office for her, until she ex- 
pired ; which was about two hours afterwards. 

Mrs. Carey returned home with a heavy 
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heart, and eyes that too plainly revealed the 
sad tidings she had to communicate: so that 
the moment she appeared, Louisa was thrown 
into convulsions of grief. For two days and 
nights, she hardly slept or ate. On the third 
day, she summoned all her energy, in order to 
pay the last duties to her friend. 

Ruth had been so universally beloved, that 
her death caused a great sensation ; and her 
funeral, instead of being an empty, heartless 
ceremony, was a scene of touching tenderness 
and sympathy. It was a beautiful summer’s 
afternoon ; and the coffin was placed in the 
court-yard, where the verdant carpet, and em- 
bellishments of rose bushes, now in full bloom, 
suggested such images, as should always be 
associated with the death of the virtuous. It 
happened that the sun’s rays fell directly on 
the glass lid of the coffin ; and Louisa beheld 
the countenance of her friend, for the first time, 
since the day on which they had parted under 
such disagreeable circumstances. Her hair 
was parted smoothly over her forehead, and 
confined by combs, just as she had always 
worn it. There was no cap to disfigure her ; 
and she looked so perfectly natural, so sweet 
and placid, that Louisa almost imagined she 
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could perceive in her face a smile of forgive- 
ness. The idea quieted her feelings, so that 
she was able to fulfil, with a good degree of 
composure, the office of pall-bearer, which she 
shared with several of her youthful compan- 
ions, al] dressed in white, and wearing badges 
of mourning. 

But when dust had been committed to dust, 
and she turned her back upon Ruth’s grave, 
such a tide of feeling rushed over her, as al- 
most broke her heart. She mourned bitterly 
for her friend; and it was a long time before 
she recovered her spirits. 

The only ornament which Ruth ever pos- 
sessed, was a little jet.cross, which Mrs. Carey 
had given her. This, Ruth’s mother now 
sent to Louisa, begging she would accept it in 
remembrance of their friendship. Louisa im- 
mediately attached it toa black ribbon, and 
suspended it from her neck ; saying, she would 
always wear it, and that it should serve as a 
charm to keep her from sinning against any 
other friend, as she had sinned against Ruth. 
I saw her often, after she had attained years of 
maturity, and whatever her dress might be, 
that little cross was a constant appendage. 

MATER. 
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‘© God is love: and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in 
God, and Godin him.’ 1 Jonny, 4 ch. 16 v. 


Yes, God is love, all nature cries, 
The whole creation makes it known, 
From all that dwell below the skies, 
To angels round his heavenly throne. 


Yes, God is love; the care benign, 
Shown to the creatures of his hand, 
Proclaims to all this truth divine, 
In every age and every land. 


Yes, God is love ; his holy word 
Has life, and an immortal state, 
Through Christ, his Son, our Saviour, Lord, 


Revealed to us in mercy great. 


Yes, God is love—our Father, Friend— 
Will ceaseless dwell on ties so dear ; 
With every wish this thought shall blend, 
And dissipate each doubt and fear. 


Thus nature, providence, and grace, 
Declare to us that God is love ;— 
A Father to the human race, 

Who will a friend at all times prove. 


Almighty, all-pervading love ! 

In vain we would its depths explore ;— 
A boundless sea, below, above, 

** Without a bottom or a shore.” 


i2 


EGBERT AND FREDERICK. 

Egbert Walker and Frederick Granger, lived 
very near each other, and were playfellows 
from infancy; they attended the same school, 
pursued the same studies, and were always in 
the same class; every morning they were seen 
walking lovingly along, arm, in arm, each with 
his books in his hand, towards the school house. 
And when they arrived there, not a boy of 
their age could pretend to rival them. They 
were the best readers, the best spellers, and the 
best writers, in their class, and it was said by 
their admirers in the school, that they beat the 
master himself at arithmetic. They were both 
pleasing faces; but they did not look at all like 
each other. Egbert was pale and thin, with a 
soft blue eye, rich brown hair, a gentle affec- 
tionate manner, and a very sweet temper.— 
Frederick had a full, glowing, sunburnt face ; 
bright, black eyes; thick clustering curls of 
glossy hair ; a bold fearless manner, and a de- 
termined unyielding spirit. Every new-comer 
to the school, or the play-ground, was sure to 
give up his heart to Frederick at once; while 
every one, who had been acquainted with both 
the boys a long’ time, was equally sure to love 
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igbert best. Frederick could not bear contra- 

diction ; he wanted his playfellows to do just 
as he chose; and if they refused he was apt to 
get angry and quarrel with them. Egbert, on 
the contrary, was always ready to give up his 
own wishes ; and he was so reasonable, mild, 
and just, that he was often the peace-maker be- 
tween Frederick and his companions. Fred- 
erick could get his lessons quicker than Eg- 
bert ; but he seldom got them as well ; for he 
depended so much upon his excellent memory, 
and loved play so well, that he usually neglect- 
ed to study them until! it was almost time for 
him to recite. 

While they were quite young, Egbert and 
Frederick continued good friends ; but as they 
grew older Frederick’s proud spirit could not 
submit to see the diligent Egbert forever at the 
head of the class; and when this affectionate 
friend received a prize (as he did almost every 
quarter) for his good conduct and scholarship, 
he suffered envy, the most detestable of all pas- 
sions, to take possession of his heart. At first 
it was a transient feeling; he felt ashamed of 
it, and subdued it as soon as possible ;_ but as 
his idleness and love of play increased, Eg- 
bert’s superiority became more evident every 
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day; and at every fresh mark of approbation 
from their master, Frederick found it more 
difficult to suppress his envious feelings. At 
the beginning of a quarter, Mr Porter prom- 
ised two prizes, to be given when the quarter 
ended ; one for the best composition, the other 
for good conduct and good scholarship. 

“TI will have those prizes the master has 
just promised,” said Frederick, to Frank Bar- 
nard. 

** No you will not,” said Frank, ‘‘ Egbert will 
get them ; he gets all the prizes, you know.” 

“He shall not have these, though,” said 
Frederick. 

**But he is the best scholar,”’ persisted 
Frank ; “and he takes so much pains with his 
compositions you have no hope there.” 

** He is the best scholar,” replied Frederick, 
*¢ because he is eternally poring over his books ; 
but I can beat him at any time if I choose to 
study ; and this quarter I shall choose. As for 
the last compositions we handed in, you know 
Mr. Porter said I might have made mine as 
good as his, if I had taken the same pains 
with it.”’ 

*¢ Well, we all know that,” replied Frank, 
laughing ; “that is the very reason why he 
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does, and why he will, get all the premiums ; 
he is diligent and industrious; and you are 
not.” 

“But I tell you I shall be diligent and in- 
dustrious, this term,”’ returned Frederick an- 
grily. 

* That remains to be proved Mr. Frederick,” 
said Frank who seemed to take delight in vex- 
ing him. | 

To have his word, and his power of adher- 
ing to his resolution doubted, was very provok- 
ing to such a temper as Frederick’s ; he burst 
away and ran home with angry thoughts in his 
heart. ‘Time passed on, and he did not seem 
very likely to fulfill .his boast; he could not 
overcome his habitual idleness so easily as he 
expected. For two or three days after his 
conversation with Frank, it is true, he was very 
diligent ; but it did not last; and as usual he 
soon began to make excuses to himself for his 
remissness. Sometimes he felt dull and sleepy 
and then he could not study ; then he had a 
little of the headache; or he had studied so 
hard his eyes ached; or there was something 
going on in the street, which he wished to see. 
An excuse was always ready; and then he 
quicted himself with the reflection, ‘I cal 
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make it all up another time.’’—‘ I will do bet- 
ter to-morrow,” said he, day after day, until 
the term was more than half gone; and then 
he began to think it was too late to make up 
his wasted time. ‘ But I told Frank Barnard 
the prize should be mine; and I will have it 
yet, by fair means, or foul,” said he to himself. 
Frederick shuddered at his own wickedness, 
as he pronounced these words; but still he 
continued to repeat, “‘ I said I would have the 
prize ; and I willhaveit.” ‘But how? how? 
—I have it,” said he, after thinking deeply 
some time. ‘‘ Yes I am sure the plan will an- 
swer, and nobody will ever find me out.’’ Poor 
foolish boy! did not God know it? Did not 
He who knows all our thoughts, and whose 
eyes are upon us every moment, mark all the 
sinful thoughts which passed through his 
mind? Qh! my dear children, résist the first 
temptation to evil; banish the first wicked 
thought, from your hearts. If you harbor 
them for a moment, you know not how much 
sin they may lead you to commit; how much 
misery they may cost you. 

Frederick pondered upon his scheme, until 
he almost persuaded himself it was not so very 
wrong. “It will be doing Egbert an injury, 
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to be sure; but then I do not think he cares 
much about getting the prizes; and he will 
lose no credit; every body will like him just 
as well if he does not get them. But I have 
said they should be mine; and I never shall 
hear the last of it, if I do not keep my word.” 
We all of us believe too easily what we wish to 
believe. Frederick almost quieted his con- 
science with this foolish reasoning, and went 
to the school-room early in the morning of the 
day the prizes were to be given to accomplish 
his plan. 

The boys soon assembled, and gave in their 
compositions; all but Egbert. Mr. Porter 
looked them over, “‘ Egbert Walker you have 
no composition here,”’ said he, ‘‘ how does that 
happen.” Egbert held down his head, and 
looked much distressed. ‘I have none fit to 
be shown,” said he at last. 

‘“‘ But I know you have been employed upon 
one piece several days; and I must insist 
upon your producing it. I desired all your 
class to write, Egbert; and I did not expect 
you would be the last to obey me.” 

Tears filled Egbert’s eyes; he could not 
bear to be spoken to harshly by the teacher he 
loved so well. ‘I know you desired, us to 
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write,’ said he, struggling to command his 
feelings ; “and I obeyed you, sir; but some- 
thing has happened to my composition since I 
finished it ; so that it is not fit to be seen.”’ 

‘**Produce it, however,’ said Mr. Porter, 
‘if any thing has happened to it, for which 
you are not toblame, I shall easily excuse you.” 

** Egbert dared delay no longer; he placed 
his manuscript in his master’s hand, who after 
examining it himself, held it up to the view of 
the scholars. All the boys, except the guilty € 
Frederick, turned their eyes upon Egbert’s 
unfortunate pages; and saw them blotted, 
soiled and marked in every direction, so that 
not scarcely one word of the once fair manu- 
script was legible. 

“¢ Who has dared to do this?” said Mr. Por- 
ter in a voice which struck terror to the heart 
of the poor culprit. Noanswer was returned ; 
and he questioned each boy separately. Each 
boy returned a prompt and ready, ‘‘ It was not 
I, sir.” But when Frederick was called, 
his pale face and trembling limbs told his guilt 
so plainly, that the master fixed his eyes stern- 
ly upon him and inquired, “ Did you do this, 
master Frederick ?”’ 
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Frederick little thought, when he took the 
first wrong step, how many more he should be 
obliged to take to conceal it. He was an open, 
bold, frank-hearted boy, and he had never been 
guilty of telling lies; but now he must say, 
“No sir,” or abide the disgrace and punish- 
ment, which would follow. The agony of his 
heart was visible in his countenance ; but pride 
triumphed; he said ‘ No sir,”’ with a look and 
voice that plainly told his guilt. Mr. Porter 


| © ywas satisfied that he was the offender ; but as he 


had no proof of it, he chose for the present to say 
nothing farther about it, and Frederick return- 
ed to his seat as miserable as a little boy can 
be; much more miserable, certainly, than the 
patient, forgiving boy he had injured. 

Mr. Porter now opened his desk and pro- 
duced his memorandum of the progress each 
boy had made during the term. The leaf 
which contained Egbert’s name, and his teach- 
er’s approving marks, was gone; no trace of 
it could be found. Mr. Porter related the cir- 
cumstance without comment, or inquiry, and 
then proceeded to distribute the prizes. 

The prize for the composition he said must 
be given to Frederick, as his was the best 
which had been handed in. The prize for 
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good conduct, and good scholarship he believ- 
ed ought to be given to Egbert; but as his 
credit marks were missing, the boys themselves 
should decide. He proceeded to take their 
votes, and they unanimously assigned it to Eg- 
bert ; even Frederick gave him his vote. 
When school was dismissed Frederick sepa- 
rated himself from his companions, as soon as 
possible, and walked slowly towards home, with 
his hardly earned prize-book under his arm, 
Egbert was going home too; and he ran on, 
and took Frederick’s arm. Frederick roughly 
shook off the friendly hand, and walked faster ; 


but Egbert was not to be repulsed so easily, he 
gently said, ‘‘Why do you try to get away 
from me, and from all the boys? Frederick, 
you did not use to do so?” 

“‘T suppose I’ve a right to go home ; have n’t 
} 2” 


** Yes, dear Frederick, but you used to hke 
to play with us.” 

Frederick gave no answer ; and they walked 
on some time in silence. 

At last Egbert said, ‘I am afraid you have 
been doing something very wrong, Frederick ; 
you act so strangely.” 


ne ns a a a a 
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Frederick twitched his arms from his friend 
and walked on very fast. Egbert followed as 
fast, ‘‘ Frederick,” said he, ‘‘ you know what 
the boys and the master think about my com- 
position, and about the credit marks. You 
know, too, what I sa‘v when I came to school 
so early, this morning. Now I have been con- 
sidering whether I ought to talk to you about 
it. Oh! do not turn away from me, and look 
so angry—Indeed I forgive you, from my heart ; 
and I never will say a word to any body about 
a“ 

You talk as if you thought,—as if you be- 
lieved’”’—said Frederick, but shame and guilt, 
and anger, prevented his proceeding. 

Egbert took a pen from his pocket, which 
had the initials of Frederick’s name cut in it 
with a penknife, ‘‘ You know, Frederick, you 
amused yourself yesterday by carving the ini- 
tials of your name upon several things; and, 
among the rest, upon this pen; [ cannot be 
mistaken about it, because you shewed it to me, 
and desired me to see how well you had done 
it. ‘This pen I found in my drawer.” 

“You dare not accuse me!—you dare not 
say”—said Frederick ; and he burst into tears, 
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“Oh ! do not deny it, Frederick. I cannot 
bear to hear you say what is not true. You 
might have had the prizes and welcome, I 
would have given you all the prizes I ever re- 
ceived, rather than have heard you say that, 
‘No sir!’ to the master, to day.” 

Frederick was softened ; but still his pride 
would not suffer him to acknowledge his fault ; 
and he stood leaning against a tree, under 
which they had stopped, silent and sullen.— 
Egbert was by his side striving to keep back 
the tears, that would come into his eyes; and 
watching anxiously the varying expression of 
his friend’s face. 

“I do not suspect you willingly,” said Eg- 
bert, after a long silence ; “‘ indeed, I do not; 
but how can I help it, after all I saw, and all 
the proof I have? After being friends so long 
it will be very hard to give youup; but how 
can I play with you and how can I trust you 
again, if you will not tell me the truth? I do 
not think about the injury you have done me, 
I freely forgive it. Only tell me the truth, and 
say you are sorry and I will forget all.” 

Egbert had always possessed great influence 
over Frederick’s mind ; and he could not re- 
sist him now. With tears streaming from his 
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eyes, he said, “‘ I know I ought to tell you the 
truth, and I will; but the boys—I cannot bear 
to be exposed to them.” 

“ And you shall not be,”’ said Egbert; ‘I will 
never tell of you.” 

“But the master—he will tell of it.” 

“‘No,”’ said Egbert, “‘ only ge directly to him 
and acknowledge your fault, he will forgive you, 
I am sure, and never mention it to any one.” 

Frederick agreed to the proposal. He went 
directly to Mr Porter with his friend, and told 
him the truth ; and he proved by his manner of 
telling it, that he was really sorry ; for he did 
not attempt to extenuate his fault, or make ex- 
cuses for himself. Mr. Porter kindly listened 
to Egbert’s petition, and forgave him, upon 
condition that he told his parents. 

Frederick suffered so much in practising 
this deception for the sake of gratifying evil 
feelings, that he was ever after as afraid of in- 
dulging envy in his heart, as he would have 
been of putting a black snake into his bosom. 


Stockbridge. F. 


CHARADE. 
My first if you do you won’t hit it ; 
My next if you do you won’t leave it ; 
And my whole if you do you won’t guess it. 
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LINES OF A FATE LADY. 


Perhaps all our young readers may not have 
seen a Fate Lady. It is a toy made of about 
a quarter ofa yard of pasteboard, cut round, and 
covered with white paper. The outside edge 
is ornamented with large points, and edged 
with gilt, or colored paper. This flat surface 
is ruled for mottos, and all the lines meet in the 
centre. The writer must be careful to draw a 
black line, and leave a small space under each 
verse to preserve distinctness. Exactly in the 
centre of the circle a wire is inserted, and on 
that is fastened a neatly dressed jointed doll of 
the smallest size; in one hand she bears a tablet 
on which is written 


** Your fate I declare ; 
Attend and beware ;”’ 


or some other appropriate warning. In the 
other, she holds a small straw wand with which 
she points to the poetry beneath her. The 
wire is made steady by fastening it in the cen- 
tre of a common wafer box inverted, and filling 
the box with wool or rags. The cover and the 
box are ornamented to correspond with the 
other part of the toy. 
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The doll is just enough elevated above the 
writing to allow the pasteboard to turn freely. 
When a fortune is to be told, the pedestal is 
held in the left hand, while the pasteboard is 
twirled round with the right, and the fate is the 
verse at which the wand rests when the motion 


ceases. 
Industrious, like the 
Busy ant, 
Oh, happy child, 
You'll never want. 


So neat your dress, 
So smooth your hair, 

I’m sure you of 
Yourself take care. 


“* The tear upon your cheek that glows, 
*«Ts like the dew-drop on the rose ; 

“* When next the summer breeze comes by 
** And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 


“¢ Thy spring of life 
Hath open’d fair ; 

** Be thy summer days 
Unknown to care. 


“ Couldst thou be a happy thing, 

«« With nought to do but dance and sing ? 
“No; He, who made thee first to grow, 
“ Gave thee thy constant work to do.” 


You shall have a new book, 
Or a beautiful toy ; 


THE SABBATH DAY. 


On which, my dear girl, 
Would you look with most joy? 


I am sorry to hear 

You were vexed with your sister, 
Directly, my dear, 

Let me see that you’ve kissed her. 


That sash is too fine ; 

Go put it away ; 

Let the fiery hang-bird 

Be gaudy and gay. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Grn. 11. 3. 

This command must be very familiar to you, 
my dear young friends; and most, if not all of 
you, can turn to that part of the sacred writings 
where its words are recorded. 

You are taught from your infancy to. know 
and make a distinction between the employ- 
ments of this day, and those of the remaining 
week. You go to church with your parents 
and friends ;—you lay aside your work; your 
books of study; your general amusements ;— 
but allow me to ask whether you have ever se- 
riously considered why you do this; why do 
you rest from these duties, and these pleasures 
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on the Christian Sabbath, and assemble in 
your Sabbath Schools and your churches for 
other occupations, and more serious thoughts? 

It is well as we walk through the paths of 
life now and then to pause and learn, by what 
rules we are guided and governed. 

The Sabbath in its first institution, was made 
for rest;—rest for man and beast from bodily 
toil, and by consulting the passages which pre- 
cede and follow the words of our text, you 
learn, that it was to be observed every seventh 
day in memory of the creation of the world. 
Through the wickedness of mankind, this 
blessed institution was for very many years 
neglected and forgotten: but its commands 
were renewed on Mount Sinai; and we find 
the Israelites in the wilderness, acknowledging 
its Divine origin by the most rigid observance 
of its appointments. 

But it is net now my purpose to speak at 
length of the Sabbath, as instituted for, or ob- 
served by, that ancient people. We, my youth- 
ful friends, are more nearly concerned with 
the history of that day set apart by Christians 
as their period of rest, and time of public re- 
ligious worship: that day when we are per- 
mitted to give more particular heed to the con- 
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cerns of our immortal souls ; to receiving pub- 
lic instruction, and offering to God, our Heav- 
enly Friend, united prayer and praise. 

As Christians, we keep holy the Sabbath 
in remembrance of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, whom God sent into the world, to teach 
a better religion than that dispensed to the Is- 
raelites by Moses. It was also on this “‘ first 
day of the week,” that the promised gift of the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter, which was to come 
unto them, was imparted tothe early disciples, 
who were assembled at Jerusalem on the “ first 
day of the week.” 

The early Christians consecrated the day to 
prayer, exhortation, and mutual efforts after 
that knowledge ‘which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion ;’ and we would imitate their example and 
strive to perfect ourselves more and more in all 
that is excellent. | 

You will perhaps tell me that you are chil- 
dren yet ; that you go to church, it is true; but 
that you cannot be expected to take a part in 
the services performed there; that you will do 
this when you are grown to men’s and women’s 

estate; and that as for attending to the sermon, 
it is not addressed to you. But before you far- 
ther urge such pleas, let me tell you, that though 
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you are young, you are not uninstructed: you 
have a power of thought and of attention; and 
when you read an entertaining book, or listen 
to an interesting narrative, you find no diffi- 
culty in understanding the one, or remember- 
ing the other. You know that you possess 
thinking, active minds, and you should know 
that your powers, by determined effort, can be 
directed to any subject, and aided by a will 
to improve, may be benefitted; yes, very much 
benefitted, by sermons at church, even though 
they be directed to maturer minds than yours. 
Never forget this; that something may be at- 
tained every Sabbath, if you are rightly dispo- 
sed ; and since a good God has given you the 
gift of a rational, immortal, soul, be careful to 
use it well, so shall a great reward be yours. 
You may think, perhaps, that as the sermon 
is not a part of the worship at church, you are 
excused from attending much to it. Let me 
tell you again that youerr. The time, the in- 
terest, the whole life of your minister is given 
to the promotion of your spiritual good: he 
studies; he writes; he preaches, that he may 
benefit you, and that in the highest sense; for 
he would aid in making you “ wise unto salva- 
tion.”’ Listen to him attentively, and serious- 
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ly, and if now, as children, you cannot under- 
stand all he says, you will, by a habit of atten- 
tion, be able every week, to comprehend more 
and more, and to be more and more benefitted 
by his lessons. 

Again, though young, you can join in the 
more solemn services of the sanctuary,—prayer_ 
and praise: you can pray in your hearts:— 
and oh, believe me, a calm and holy happiness 
will follow, whenever your thoughts are given 
to this exercise. 

You can aid yet farther in the public ser- 
vices, by uniting with those who sing hymns of 
praise; or if you can neither sing, nor are gift- 
ed with the power of learning, you can give 
your feeling to the service; and think if your 
heart is sincere. God can see and know all 
that you think and feel, and thereby will he 
accept you. 

Children, let the Christian Sabbath be a 
day of holiness, peace, and love. Do not mis- 
apprehend me; I would not have this blessed 
day, changed into a period of dulness and wea- 
riness. I would have you enjoy it,—enjoy it 
in its best manner. I would witness a face 
radiant with happiness, every Sabbath day, 
from every one of you. It was meant to be a 
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happy day, and it should be one: but be care- 
ful and not mistake the right way of attaining 
this happiness. Learn to love and interest 
yourselves in its occupations for sacred hours, 
and your own peaceful minds will witness that 
you ‘‘have chosen that good part which can- 
not be taken from you.” 

I have been particularly led to these brief 
remarks, by noticing how many there are at 
church whose minds and eyes are wandering, 
and if not vacant, not disposed te suitable at- 
tention there. Ihave felt that these errors 
might be corrected ;—that they would be,— 
could you be made sensible how much you 
lose by such faulty inattention. Remember 
that you do not go to church as a mere cere- 
mony: but you go there to serve God ; there to 
learn how you may better serve your Almighty 
Benefactor and Friend; and when you return 
home, it is there to do good by your example ; 
by your goodness; by your right disposal of 
your remaining holy hours. 

Children, listen to the voice of a friend ; lis- 
ten to the teachings of the Bible-—‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it hdly;” so shall your 
conscience be eased of offence here, and you 
be fitted for a higher and better state of happi- 
ness hereafter. D. 
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LITTLE BIRD! LITTLE BIRD! 


** Little bird ! little bird! come to me! 
Ihave a green cage ready for thee— 
Beauty-bright flowers I ’Il bring to you, 


And fresh, ripe cherries all wet with dew.” 


*¢ Thanks, little maiden, for all thy care— 
But I dearly love the clear, cool air ; 

And my snug little nest inthe old oak tree 
Is better than golden cage for me.”’ 


** Little bird! little bird! where wilt thou go, 
When the fields are a!l buried in snow ? 

The ice will cover the old oak tree— 

Little bird! little bird! stay with me.” 


** Nay, little damsel ; away I’ll fly 

To greener fields and a warmer sky ; 
When Spring returns with pattering rain, 
You will hear my merry song again.” 


* Little bird! little bird! who’ll guide thee 
Over the hills, and over the sea ? 

Foolish one, come in the house to stay ; 
For I am very sure you ’ll lose your way.” 


*¢ Ah, no, little maiden! God guides me 
Over the hills, and over the sea: 

I will be free as the rushing air, 
Chasing the sun-light every where !” 
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It was the first Sunday in the pleasant June ; 
that month of flowers and beauty; the church 
(it was in a small town, nearly a hundred miles 
from Boston,) was opened at an early hour ; 
and to it, were gathering the cheerful groups 
of children, who had for some minutes been 
making their appearance from various quarters. 

Nearly all the children who composed the 
School, of which I am about to give you.a day’s 
history, came from a long distance; at least, 
what would seem to many a long distance ;— 
for they walked two, three, and four miles, for 
the pleasure of meeting once a week, and re- 
ceiving such instruction as was adapted to their 
various ages and capacities. No rewards were 
offered as inducements to regular attendance ; 
for obedience, or for good lessons: it was a sufs 
ficient reward that they were permitted to join 
the school ; and for attention, thus received the 
approving smiles of their teacher, with the con- 
sciousness of having done well. 

The church in which this school was taught, 
was a small, but neat and convenient edifice, 
pleasantly situated, and commanding a view of 
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exceeding loveliness far over land and sea. It 
stood on a hill, surrounded by a few tall, 
branching oaks, that gave shade and shelter, 
without obstructing the view of the ocean; 
which washed the shores at its very foot, and 
which seemed now in the bright sunlight, to 
spread itself wide like a mirror of polished me- 
tal: the eye could not look on the brilliancy of 
its waves without dazzling, and turned to the 
green grassy pastures for reiief. All nature 
was awake and joyous in life; the grand forest 
trees were waving to the fresh pure zephyrs, as 
they passed among the branches so thickly 
clothed in their summer foliage ; and the morn- 
ing breeze seemed to whisper ‘ peace on earth,’ 
and love to the world. The wide fields; the 
verdant meadows with their treasures of open- 
ing flowers, sweetly but silently replied to the 
low voice that came from the whispering grove; 
fnd if the ear caught no audible sounds, the 
soul, in its simplicity, received the beautiful 
teachings of nature; and human hearts re- 
sponded, “ God is love.” 

It was eight o’clock, and many little ones 
had already assembled, and were surrounding 
the principal teacher, who was standing on the 
high steps of the church, enjoying the glories 
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of the day. No time was lost, and the thoughts 
of the happy scholars were directed to notice 
the wonders of creation. 

*‘See,’’ said she, “dear children, see the 
flowers of the field: how they grow; in the 
language of scripture, ‘ they toil not, neither 
do they spin.’ See how perfect is their form, 
how bright and beautiful their many colored 
flowers:—no king, in his glory, was ever array- 
ed like one of these. Your little hands could 
not form one plant like these: your ingenious 
fingers could not produce one living fragrant 
bud, or flower: but there is One who can do 
these things: that One is great and holy, and 
his power ruleth over all. It is he who hath 
clothed the trees in their beautiful garments of 
green : it is he who has caused the tender grass 
to spring ; the grain to put forth its blade; the 
flowers to open and perfume the air, and the 
fruits to succeed thé flowers; oh, children, 
how very great must he be, who could do all 
this. Nay, but he has done much more; he 
it is who 1as made human beings to live here 
in this beautiful world ; and if they were all 
good, all would be happy here: but there are 
many who do not love and serve this great and 
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kind friend ; this Benefactor, who gives them 
all they possess and enjoy :—oh, I am grieved 
to tell you, that there are many in this world, 
who do not love and serve God, their Heavenly 
Parent. Children, you are young now; few 
years have passed over your heads: but you al- 
ready know to distinguish between good and 
evil: choose then, while you may, the ‘ better 
part’: learn of Jesus Christ, the Beloved Son 
of God, to be good and holy: learn to be meek 
and patient: learn to be religious and faithful. 
‘Remember now your Creator in the days of 
your youth,’ and he will remember you through 
all your earthly life :—he will, when your days 
are ended here, take you to another world, hap- 
pier far than this.” 

The teacher was silent : her simple exhorta- 
tion uttered in the deep, thrilling tones of feel- 
ing and affection, found its way to the hearts 
of her auditors, and they followed her, as she 
entered the church, With a countenance and 
manner that spoke seriousness, thought, and 
childlike devotion. 

There were now gathered round that one al- 
tar an hundred and twenty children; of all 
years between six and sixteen. It was a love- 
ly sight to see them there, with their “ meck 
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offerings ;” they knelt, and repeated in low 
solemn tones, after their teacher, the Lord’s 


prayer. 

Our father, who art in Heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
Heaven. 

Give us, day by day, our necessary food. 

Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. 

Suffer us not to fall into temptation ; but de- 
liver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom 
and the power, and the glory, forever. 

Amen, 

The prayer ended; the assembly silently 
rose and remained standing, while, after ashort 
pause, the teacher read the following hymn. 

‘* There seems a voice in every gale, 
A tongue in every opening flower, 


Which tells, oh Lord! the wond’rous tale, 
Of thy indulgence, love, and power. 


The birds that rise on trembling wing 
Appear to hymn their Maker’s praise ; 

And all the mingling sounds of Spring, 
To thee, a general pen raise. 


And shall my voice, Great God! alone 
Be mute ’midst nature’s loud acclaim ? 
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No, let my heart with answering tone, 
Breathe forth, in praise, thy holy name. 


And nature’s debt is small to mine ; 
Thou bad’st her being bounded be ; 

But matchless proof of love divine ! 
Thou gavest immortal life to me! 


What thanks, what praise, for love so great, 
Can infant lips with worth express ? 

O let me, lowly at thy feet, 
In silence love thee, Lord, and bless !”” 


All united in singing this song of ascription 
and praise; after which they seated themselves 
in the pews in their order. About fifty of the 


older scholars now repeated aloud the first 
Psalm. 

The teacher made a few brief remarks, 
showing the excellence and happiness of lead- 
ing virtuous and pious lives. God, said she, 
will bless all sincere efforts after improvement, 
and will give light and strength to those who 
seek to do and keep his commandments. But 
the wicked, who put goodness far away, who 
offend against Him by disregarding the precepts 
of the Gospel as taught by Jesus Christ, they 
have no peace ; no happiness. It is true, that 
for a time they may Seem to prosper: they may 
have riches and increase, and possess much of 
this world’s good ; but their souls, without the 
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riches of a holy life, have no lasting peace, and 
no sure trust. They dare not call God their 
father, for they have been disobedient children: 
they dare not claim his blessing, for they have 
forfeited his love ; they have been sinful and 
unthankful : they have forgotten him in their 
lives; and in death will he be very far from 
them. 

You read, children, that God maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil, as well as on the good : 
and you may think it strange, perhaps, that 
they who do wickedly, should be suffered to 
receive any gifts. But remember, that it is ~ 
not in this world alone, that we are to live: if 
the unrighteous prosper here, they cannot pros- 
per in Heaven; and oh let this affecting 
thought excite you all to more and more efforts 
in keeping your own hearts clean, from all of- 
fence and guilt ; and let it, too, incite you, both 
by your life and conversation, to do good to 
others; if you see any doing wrong, try to 
withdraw them from sin: oh, try and lead all 
to partake of the blessings which attend on 
piety and virtue. 

This exercise ended, they took their Bibles, 
and read to themselves the 6th chapter of Mat- 
thew while the younger scholars repeated the 
fourth and fifth commandments, with this short 
hymn. 
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<Q, happy is the child, that hears 
Instruction’s faithful voice ; 

And who celestial wisdom, makes 
His early, only choice. 


Her riches are of more esteem 
Than east or west unfold ; 

And her rewards more precious are 
Than all their mines of gold. 


According as her labors rise, 
So her rewards increase ; 

Her ways, are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace.”’ 


The teacher now addressed the school col- 
lectively ; and asked if any of them could give 
from the Bible, an example, illustrating the 
precept contained in the fifth commandment: 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother.” 

A pause followed,—when one of the older 
scholars answered ,— 

‘Ruth honored her mother-in-law, when 
she left her own country, and followed to that 
of her afflicted parent.” 

“¢ She did so,” replied theteacher, ‘ and her 
filial duty and affection are worthy of imitation. 
We find another very interesting example of 
this kind in the love manifested by Joseph 
towards his father, and his father’s family. 
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Histories might be multiplied, but where shall 
we find any so perfect, so holy, as that of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ? His love to his mother 
was shown on many occasions,—and his con- 
stant observance of the commandment, ‘‘ Hon- 
our thy father and thy mother,” may be infer- 
red from the many instructions he gave his 
disciples to this effect; and from his severe 
reproofs to those who evaded and neglect- 
ed the practice of filial duty. But there was 
one hour when the love of Jesus for his mother 
was presented to his disciples, in a most touch- 
ing and impressive manner. ‘That hour when 
nailed to the cross, surrounded by his enemies, 
by ‘Scoffers, and contemners of his life ; when 
thé agony of his cruel sufferings wrung 
from him the invocation; ‘‘My God ,my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”—in 
that hour of anguish, children, Jesus remem- 
bered his mother; remembered the sor- 
row which had brought her, with a very few 
who loved him, to the foot of the cross. He 
thought how desolate her heart would be; 
and when he saw her, he said to John, his 
beloved friend and disciple, ‘‘ Behold thy 
mother ;”’ and from that hour the disciple took 
her unto his own home. 
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Children, you are not called to prove your 
love for your parents through such sufferings ; 
but you are called to love, honor, and obey 
them all your lives ; to do those things which 
will make them happy ; to repay, as far as you 
can, the tender love they have shown for you 
during your helpless infancy; and in your 
still feeble, dependent childhood. You can 
never do too much for those who have done so 
much for you; you can never repay all their 
solicitude and labor for you, except by obedi- 
ence, love, and virtue. Never grieve them by 
disrespect, inattention, or any wickedness ; 
never distress them by neglect of their pre- 
cepts, or abuse of their indulgence. aN 

The wisest king who ever lived, has taught 
you to keep sacred the fifth commandment 
both by his example and his precepts. We 
read in the Ist book of Kings, 2d chapter, that 
Bath-sheba went to king Solomon, ‘‘ And he 
rose up to meet her, and bowed himself unto 
her, and sat down on his throne; and caused 
a seat to be set for the king’s mother, and she 
sat on his right hand. 

Turning to the book of Proverbs, you find 
these words; ‘‘ My son, hear the instruction 
of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
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mother ;’—and again; “‘my son, keep thy 
father’s commandment, and forsake not the 
law of thy mother; bind them continually 
about thy heart; tie them about thy neck. 
When thou goest, they shall lead thee; when 
thou sleepest, they shall keep thee ; when thou 
awakest, they shall talk with thee; for the 
commandment is a lamp; (or like a lamp, 
which giveth thee the light of knowledge, to 
guide thee ;) and the law is light; and reproofs 
of instruction are the way of life ;”’ and twice 
is it said ;—“‘ a wise (good) son, maketh a glad 
father ; but a foolish son despiseth his mother.” 


Need I add more than the words of the 
Apostle, to this exhortation ; : 

“Children, obey your parents in the Lord, 
for this is right: honor thy father and thy 
mother, which is the first commandment with 
promise.”’ 

“Can you give me,” continued the teacher, 


after a brief pause, “‘any example from the 
gospels’, of perseverance ?” 

All were silent ; and the teacher read these 
verses from the Sth chapter of Matthew. 

“‘ And when Jesus was entered into Caper- 
naum, there came unto him a centurion, be- 
seeching him, 
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And saying, “‘ Lord, my servant lieth at home 
sick of the palsy, grievously tormented.” 

And Jesus saith unto him, “ I will come and 
heal him.” 

The centurion answered and said, “‘ Lord, I 
am not worthy that thou should’st come under 
my roof; but speak the word only, and my 
servant shall be healed. _ 

For I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me; and I say to this man go, 
and he goeth; and to another, come, and he 
cometh ; and to my servant, do this, and he 
doeth it.” 


** In consequence of this reply,”’ pursued the 
teacher, ‘‘ we learn that Jesus healed the ser- 
vant: can you tell me, children, if it was per- 
severance which the centurion evidenced ?”’ 


“Tt was not perseverance,” 


Maxwell, one of the older boys. 

“What then was it ?” asked the teacher. 

‘** J think,’ answered James, “ it was faith.”’ 

“You are right; it was faith, or confidence 
in the power of Jesus to heal all sicknesses, 
which led him to seek aid from the Saviour. I 
will now read another passage from the 15th 
of Matthew. 


replied James 
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“Then Jesus went thence, and departed 
towards the coast of Tyre and Sidon. 

And behold a woman of Canaan, came out 
of the same coasts, and cried unto him, saying, 
‘‘have mercy on me, O Lord, thou son of David, 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.” 

But he answered her not a word. And his 
disciples came and besought him, saying, 
“send her away ; for she crieth after us.” 

But he answered, and said, “‘ Iam not sent, 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 

Then came she and worshipped him, saying 
“Lord, help me.” 

But he answered, and said, “ it is not meet 
(that is, it is not right) to take the children’s 
bread and cast it unto dogs.” 

And she said “ truth, Lord : yet the dogs eat 
of the crumbs which fall from the master’s 
table.” 

Then answered Jesus, and said unto her, ‘* O 
woman, great is thy faith ; be it unto thee, even 
as thou wilt.”” And her daughter was made . 
whole from that very hour.” 

“‘'The woman had faith and perseverance, 
both,” said several voices at once. 

“Yes, she indeed had perseverance, by 
faith, relying on the goodness, of Jesus ;— 
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undiscouraged by his neglect of her prayer: 
unchecked by want of sympathy in the dis- 
ciples, who urged that she might be sent 
away: unsubdued even by that reply of Jesus, 
which seemed to express that she was un- 
worthy his notice; she pleads with all a 
mother’s eloquence for the relief of her suffer- 
ing child. Her love, her faith, her persever- 
ance, met their righteous reward. Her 
daughter was made whole from that very 
hour.” | 

After the interval of a few moments, the 
teacher resumed her address to the school, 


saying, she would tell them a story, which she 
hoped would both interest and instruct them. 


THE HISTORY OF 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

THe father of Walter Armstrong was an 
honest, industrious man, who worked hard, 
that he might have the means of supporting a 
young family creditably and decently. Mrs. 
Armstrong was active, neat, and economical. 
Both husband and wife were contented and 
happy in their own house ;—were good neigh- 
bors, and good Christians. They brought 
their children up in the way wherein they 
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should go: trusting that by the grace of God, 
when they were old, they would not depart 
therefrom. 

This family dwelt in a small, but comforta- 
ble house, in the seaport town of G 
William Armstrong, the father, was by trade a 
Shoemaker; he had begun life with no other 
riches than good habits, and these had gained 
for him good friends, a good conscience, and a 
peace that the every day trials of life could not 
disturb. His worldly affairs prospered, for he 
was punctual in the performance of his engage- 
ments; and his customers well knew that when 
he promised them a pair of shoes, or boots, they 
should have them at the very hour on which he 
agreed to deliver them. 

William’s family. consisted of four children ; 
of which Walter was the oldest. At suitable 
ages, all were sent to school ; where their good 
conduct uniformly won the affection of teach- 
ers and the good will of scholars. 

Ido not mean to give you the idea that 
Walter was faultless: but to say that the prin- 
ciple of obedience which his parents had given 
him, saved him from the commission of many 
errors, and hisrespect for their commands pre- 
served him from much evil. 
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One day in particular, he had reason to feel 
most thankful for the wholesome restraints laid 
upon him. He was returning from school at 
noon, and his way laid along the sea-shore; a 
boat was there: the day was fine: the boys, 
(for several companions accompanied Walter,) 
were in high spirits. 

“Come,” shouted James Carlton, springing 
into the light boat and poising an oar, “ come, 
let’s make a voyage to the island: we shall 
have a fine time :—come, boys, away, away ; 
and we’ll be back before school time this af- 
ternoon.”’ 

** But dinner,”’ said John Bates ; ‘ what shall 
we do for our dinner ?”’ 

“Dinner !”’ responded James Carlton in a 
voice of contempt ; ‘‘ can’t you go without your 
dinner, once in your life,—and that for the 
sake of such a sail, on such a day, too? Why, 
man, you’ll not starve; I dare be bound your 
breakfast was none of the lightest,’ and he 
laughed aloud. 

Meantime, doubt rested on the countenan- 
ces of the other lads. That all were disposed 
to join James Carlton, was plain, by the eager 
interest expressed in their gestures: but al- 
most all questioned whether it would be right 
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to make the expedition ; though not influenced, 
we believe, like John Bates, by the fear of los- 
ing a dinner. 

James grew impatient of delay: “‘ we might 
run half way to the Black Rock,’’ said he, im- 
patiently, ‘“ while you stand there looking at 
me, and my bonny boat. I lose no more 
time ; quick, who goes with me?” 

On this, several lads jumped into the boat ; 
John Bates still deliberated,whether he should 
choose a sail, or his dinner: and Walter, 
whom they all liked, was debating between his 
inclination and his duty. 

“‘ Here’s room for you, Walter,’’ said James, 
coaxingly; ‘‘ come now, and a merry time we 
will have.” 

But Walter only shook his head, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ my father has forbidden me to go in 
the boat without his express leave.” 

** Well, but your father won’t care, for this 
once,” answered James. ‘“‘ We shall lose half 
our sport without you.” 

This was a trial to Walter; he wavered ; 
but his better thought prevailed ; ‘‘ no, I can- 
not go,” said he; and he resolutely turned 
away. 
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“Oh, ho!”’ said one of the boys, ‘‘so you 
would have us think you a mighty wise, and 
obedient son. But be more honest,” shouted 
he, as the boat receded from the shore,—“ and 
confess that like John Bates, you are afraid of 
losing your dinner.” 

Walter paid no heed to this taunt, uttered 
evidently, in the hope of drawing him back : 
the struggle was over; his father’s will pre- 
vailed ; and he went on his way home, happy 
that he had conquered himself. 

Dinner was ready when he returned; and 
then his father wanted him to carry home 
several pair of boots which he had just finish- 
ed for his customers. 

** Make haste, my boy,”’ said Mr. Armstrong, 
‘“‘ for I have depended on you for some of this 
day’s work. You were a little late home.” 

At this moment Walter felt truly thankful 
that he was not on the water. He enjoyed 
that purest of all pleasures, the consciousness 
of having done right. 

By the time he had performed all that his 
father desired, the school bell rung its loud 
summons; and Walter always punctual, has- 
tened to obey its call. As he entered the room, 
he looked eagerly round for his morning com- 
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panions ; but none were there who had gone 
off in the boat. Walter felt uneasy, and look- 
ed in. vain towards the door hoping till the last 
moment of admission to see them enter. He 
found it very difficult to command his mind 
sufficiently to learn his lessons ; and his master 
was more than once obliged to rouse him to his 
usual degree of attention. 

Schooi done ; Walter was seen hastening to 
the sea shore, and was shortly joined by John 
Bates. 

‘‘Where can those boys have gone?”’ said 
Walter, anxiously; ‘‘ they should have been 
here more than three hours since. Oh, I hope 
nothing has happened.” 

‘* Well,’’ said John Bates, ‘‘ we are safe,— 
thank fortune ; I did not choose to risk myself 
with them, or lose my dinner, either. I had 
pie, and pudding, and beef, for my dinner,” 
continued he; “ pray, Walter, what did you 
eat 7” 

Walter was thinking too much on his ad- 
venturous friends, to heed John Bates’s selfish 
congratulations; or notice his last question. 
Had he listened to him, it is very probable 
that he would have reproved him with insensi- 
bility respecting the fate of his daily school- 
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mates; and despised his excessive love of eat- 
ing, asit deserved. John finding himself un- 
noticed, walked away, repeating to himself ;— 
‘Well, Walter is an odd boy,—that’s all I can 
say for him. He always thinks more of other 
people’s comfort than his own; for my part, 
I shall look out for the first person singular.” 

For our own part, we are very willing to drop 
our brief acquaintance with John Bates, and take 
present leave of him ; wishing heartily that he 
may become possessed of more worthy feelings 
as he grows to manhood. 

As for Walter, he stood still on the wet sands, 
with his eye fixed on the beautiful green little 
isle, whither the boat had been destined. The 
sky was yet cloudless, and the sun glowed up 
on the calm waters ;—it was a lovely scene,— 
for it was all brightness, and beauty, and peace. 
But the peace did not now enter and pervade 
~ Walter’s soul; he remembered the heedless 
gaiety of some, and the reckless daring of oth- 
ers, who had gone out in that boat ; and he re- 
membered, too, that on the far side of the isl- 
and, the current was strong, and the shore un- 
safe. He remained thus watching and walk- 
ing, for an hour; when just as he was about to 
return home, his eye caught a view of the boat 
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which at that moment appeared from behind a 
little promontory of the island. Walter sat 
himself down on the shore, determined to await 
its landing. 

In about half an hour, the boat touched the 
sands, and he ran eagerly forward to assist in 
making it fast to the log-chain, which secured 
it on the shore. The young adventurers were 
Jess gay than in the noon hour, when they enter- 
ed the boat, and James Carlton was in a less 
gleesome humour than was usual with him. 

“ Has any thing happened,” said Walter ; 
“how could you stay so long ?”’ 

Something» has happened,” answered 
James Grant, as he took Walter’s arm, and pro- 
ceeded homewards ; for here it is seven o’clock 
at our return, instead of two: we have fairly 
got ourselves into trouble ; and how we shall 
get out of it, puzzles my mind. There is our 
school-master, who never forgives truants ; and 
our parents, too, who might not have cared so 
much for a two hours’ absence, wili not be very 
likely to overlook our transgression: I wish we 
had staid at home.” 

“T wish you had,” said Walter, sharing the 
trouble of his friends ; ‘ but tell me what kept 
you so long 1” 
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“ Why,” answered James, ‘‘ when we found 
that you would not be of the party, we rowed 
for the island, as fast as we could; and were 
there quickly enough. We fastened our boat, 
and began our rambles. It is the pleasantest 
place, for our plays that I ever was at; and 
time went off so quickly that we did not 
suspect it was near the school hour, till the 
Sound of the last bell, came to us over the wa- 
' ter. We were frightened enough, and sat off 
full speed for our boat; but the boat was not 
to be found. Our consternation was now 
complete ; there we had chosen to comes and 
there we seemed likely to stay. We look- 
ed in all directions; we examined again and 
again the place where we had, as we thought, 
secured her. It was to no purpose; and I 
was now obliged to bear my own misgivings and 
the reproaches of the other boys, who blamed 
me for leading them on. At last, we con- 
cluded to divide our party, and go round 
the shores in opposite directions ; hoping that 
_ the skiff might yet be found in some cove. Af- 
ter two hours unsuccessful search, we again 
met, sober enough [assure you. We had now 
plainly nothing to do, but sit down on the rocks 
_and wait the event ; though we could only an- 
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ticipate the probability of remaining where we 
were, unless we should have the good fortune 
to hail a passing fisher’s boat. The afternoon 
was thus wearing away, and the tide had turned 
when to our joy and surprise, we saw our boat 
driving in towards the shore. Our fear now was 
of the counter current, but happily, a high wave 
brought her to the sands, not far distant from 
the spot where we had made our landing. It 
seems we had not fastened the rope securely, 
and the eddies made by the promontory had 
forced her off. We now lost no time in pre- 
paring to return, but imagine our terror to find 
that George Austin was missing. I had seen 
him but a little before on one of the cliffs, and 
as no answer came to our loud calls, I sat off 
in search of him. He had fallen from the cliff, 
as he was carelessly leaning over to watch a 
wild-bird which had made her nest below. 
Fortunately, a bed of sea weed washed up by 
the high tides, received him, and though 
bruised, he was not much injured. The ques- 
tion now was, how to get up the cliff; it shelv- 
ed under so, that he could not climb up in any 
direction ; and we were afraid to put the boat 
round the jutting rock, lest she should overset, 
and as we were none of us expert swimmers, 
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the probability was that we should drown. How- 
ever, as nothing else was to be done, I made 
the attempt, and successfully ; we came safely 
round the rocks, and here we are all heartily 
sorry for the enterprise. After all,’’ conclud- 
ed James, “little pleasure comes of wrong do- 
ing. This is a lesson for me.” 

At this moment, Walter found himself near 
home ; and bidding James good night, he en- 
tered his father’s shop where he busied himself 
about such things as usually made a part of his 
work. He was revolving in his mind, how he 
might best assist James and his companions 
out of their trouble. Our master thought he, 
is not very ready to overlook such offences, 
and I do not know what degree of punishment 
will be inflicted. 

With his mind thus engaged Walter went to 
bed at his usval hour, but not to sleep. He at 
last determined that he would himself plead the 
cause of his friends. He respected his master, 
and he knew that good conduct had always his 
- gure notice and approval. He confided in his 
justice and his clemency;—at the same time, he 
feared the former would compel him not to pass 
over so great a fault. 
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Revolving these things in his mind, Walter 
fell asleep ; but early in the morning he rose, 
and having done what was usually required of 
him, he ate his breakfast hastily, and with the 
resolution of trying to do his friends a good 
service, went directly to Mr. Gorham. 

‘‘Well Walter,” said his master kindly, 
“what brings you here so early? A good er- 
rand I hope.” 

“ Yes sir,’? answered the boy, frankly ; ‘‘a good 
motive brings me, but I am afraid you will 
think a bad cause.” 

Mr. Gorham sat down and prepared to hear 
Walter’s business. 

“ James Carlton, sir, with four more of our 
class, were absent from school yesterday.” 

“T have not forgotten it,” said Mr. Gorham 
gravely. 

“No siz,” continued Walter, “ but I have 
come to tell you the reason, and ask you to 
forgive them.” 

“Tt seems,”’ responded the gentleman, ‘‘that 
they are conscious of not deserving forgiveness, 
| since their cause is so bad that they cannot 
plead it for themselves.”’ 

“‘ But they can plead it, sir; they will plead 
it,” said Walter with animation. “ James 

16 
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Carlton will confess all, he always tells the 
truth, sir.”’ 

“Why has he chosen you then to speak for 
him 1” questioned Mr. Gorham. 

“ He does not know that I have come to you, 
sir, nor do any of the boys; but I know the 
whole affair ; and I know that all are heartily 
sorry, sir, that they have offended you,—so | 
have come of my own accord, to beg that you 
will hear the story, and for this once, overlook 
their wrong doing.” 

Walter then related the facts with which I 
have already acquainted you, and in so simple, 
open a manner, that Mr. Gorham seemed dis 
posed to regard his plea favourably. He did 
not in any way attempt to excuse his compan- 
ions for what they had done; but he felt sure 
they would not do the same thing again. 

“You may go now, Walter,” said Mr Gorham: 
“this matter shall be thought upon : I commend 
your good disposition towards your compat- 
‘jons ; but their fault was one which has been 
near leading to fatal results. The boys who 
have acted thus, repentant though they be, 
should be made examples to deter others from 
following in their steps. ‘Their companions 
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may not eseape such rash expeditions with life, 
as they have done.” 

Walter would have urged yet more eloquent- 
ly, the forgiveness of his companions, but he 
knew that his master would not yield to his 
importunity now; and he departed in full con- 
fidence that he would, after considering the 
case, and seeing the boys, pardon them. 

*When the hour of school came, and all were 
assembled, Mr. Gorham called the names of 
the truants, who came at once to his desk, 
headed by James Carlton. “I know,” said 
the master, “‘ the cause of your absence yester- 
day: and that it was not only without the wish 
of your parents, but without their knowledge.” 

“ You have been rightly informed, sir,” said 
James Carlton, “‘ but perhaps you have not been 
told that it was I who induced the other boys 
to go: I therefore beg sir, that you will punish 
me and forgive them.” 

“ They were,’”’ replied Mr. Gorham, “ under 
no obligation, either to take your advice, or 
imitate your example: your being their leader 
does not excuse them. I am sorry, however, 
that one usually so correct, should have 
been the promoter of this wrong. You 
may consider yourself most happy in that 
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no fatal circumstance has followed your diso- 
bedience.”’ 

“They asked me to go, and I did’nt,”’ said 
John Bates. 

* Be silent, sir,” answered Mr. Gorham with 
a severe look of displeasure : ‘‘ there was, I sus- 
pect small merit in your declining to be of the 
company. The person who informed me of your 
fault,” continued the master, again address- 
ing the lads before him,‘ was also your interces- 
sor; he is likewise confident in the belief that 
you will not repeat the offence,or encourage any 
others to do the like. For his sake your pun- 
ishment is remitted, and I recommend you 
hereafter to imitate the exemplary conduct of 
Walter Armstrong ; and remember like him to 
deserve confidence by obedience to your pa- 
rents, and entire abstinence from all such 
amusements as you know to be improper and 
dangerous. Remember that you have also of- 
fended against the known laws of your school ; 
I seriously warn you against a repetition of the 
same. Go to your own desks,—and prove to 
me the sincerity of your repentance by your 
redoubled industry.” 
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The boys retired to their several stations, and, 
I have the pleasure to add, gave Mr. Gorham no 
cause for regret at having so lightly passed over 
their transgression. 

Some time after this event, Walter left school 
to enter apprentice with his father, whose good 
name he seemed likely to perpetuate. His 
work required patience and attention, and it 
was a long time before he cou!d acquire sufh- 
cient skill to shape and make a boot neatly. 
But resolute perseverance and industry at last 
accomplished the desired object, and Walter 
had the satisfaction*of feeling himself master of 
his trade. 

About this period, William Armstrong’ fell 
sick ; and all income for the shop ceased, ex- 
cept what was derived from the industry of 
Walter. It was now especially, that he felt 
the benefit of hayine practised his father’s fa- 
vorite proverb,—“ the present time is the only 
time.’’ He had used well his daily opportuni- 
ties, and now he was able to repay in part, the 
kindness and care of his parents by labouring 
for them. This was done constantly and cheer- 
fully : he felt that it was a privilege to work for 
those who had Jaboured much for him; and it 

16* 
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was most pleasant to see with what alacrity he 
attended on his father’s old customers. 

Mr. Armstrong continued sick*for morethan 
a year, when he died, commending his wife 
and younger children to the care of Walter. 

The loss of this good parent was deeply and 
sincerely mourned. But William Armstrong 
while living had lived a Christian life, and dy- 
ing, had died in the Christian’s faith. He had 
died happy: he left behind him the memory of 
virtues that all honoured ; and a reputation 
that was unblemished. He was loved in life, 
and in death could his children bless his name. 
He left them a rich inheritance :—the mem- 
ory and example of excellence. 

Walter thus placed in a responsible situation, 
at an early age, forgot not his duty. He still 
led the same regular course as when his father 
was his director. It required all his industry 
to meet the necessary expenses of the family ; 
especially as his eldest sister was too feeble to 
give any assistance in the household labour. 

Walter was undiscouraged by the care that 
rested on him, and at length by unwearied in- 
dustry had the happiness of enjoying the pros- 
perity he so well deserved. 
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Children, Walter Armstrong is worthy your 
remembrance and imitation. He filled a hum- 
ble station in life, but he filled that station well ; 
yet remember, that he owed his prosperity to 
his virtue ; and that it was by good habits that 
he obtained his good name. Walter Arm- 
strong was a Christian ; he studied his Bible, 
and#made it his guide, and his guard ; he learnt 
the commandments, and walked by them. 

In him you have seen filial duty beautifully 
exhibited ; for did he not well practise the fifth 
great Jaw,—‘ To honour his father and his 
mother ?’ In him too you see exemplified both 
faith and perseverance. May you, like him, be 
worthy,—and like him you will be happy. 

The Teacher was silent.—The children 
rose and repeated the parable of the talents. 
The fellowing hymn was then read, after which 
all united in singing it. 

‘© Lord dismiss us with thy blessing, 
Smile upon us from above ; 


May we each thy peace possessing 
Trust in thy paternal love. 


Make us gentle, kind, and lowly, 
Teach us, Father, by thy word, 

How we may be good and holy 
Like to Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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The exercises of the school were now end- 
ed: the scholars cheerfully, but quietly sepa- 
rated ; each to his own dwelling. We trust 
that their remaining service was blest unto 
them, and that God from Heaven saw and ap- 
proved their doings. Let our offerings at the 
throne of grace, be pure and humble; let us 
hope that we too shall receive a blessing,*and 
that by serving God as his children on earth, 
he will in his own good time, acknowledge us 
worthy to be called his children in Heaven. 

Keep the Jaw of the Lord blameless: this do, 


and ye shall live. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. How can you take fifty from forty, so as to have ten 
remain ? 

2. There has been but one king crowned in England, 
since the days of the Norman conqueror ; who was he ? 

3. Two letters of the alphabet are such good friends, 
that ene never stirs from home, without having the other 
follow it, like a shadow: what are the letters ? 

4. Why is a man, who has a slight cold, like a pony ” 

5. Why is abook like a king ? 

Why is it like a nobleman? 

Why is it like a tree? 

Why is it like a prisoner ? 

Why is it like a man that has walked out of London? 
Why is it like an Egyptian tablet ? 

Why is it like every thing ? 


2d Genera. Ist Genera. 
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CONCHOLOGY. 
Explanation of the Plate. 


The four first shells are Bivalves; that is, 
they are shells with two valves: when these 
two valves are just alike, the shell is called an 
equivalve shell, because the Latin word equus § 
means exactly similar. The three last shells _ 
are multivales; which means that they have 
many valves. 

a. The Anterior Slope, or Arca; that part 
in which the ligament is situated in the front ~ 
view of the slope; the beak is behind it. 

b. Posterior Slope, opposite to the former, in 
which the beak turns forward. 

c. The Beak, or pointed termination of the 
summit. 

The Cartilage, or Ligament of the hinge, is 
a fleshy substance, by means of which the two 
valves are joined ; and thechild who has pulled 
open a fresh clam-shell must have observed it. 

d. The Base; or lowest part of the shell. 

e. The Hinge, which joins the two valves. 
It is formed by the connection of the teeth in 
both valves, or by the teeth in one valve fitting 
into the sockets of the other. These varieties 
in the hinge form an essential character in the 
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generical definitions of shells: when there are 
no visible teeth, it is called an inarticulate 
hinge ; when but a small number of teeth, it is 
an articulate hinge; when the teeth are nu- 
merous, a multarticulate hinge. 

f. Cavity. The drawing represents the in- 
side of the shell. 

g. The Disk, or outer surface. This plate 
shows the outside of the shell. 

n. The Length of a shell. 

k. The Breadth. 

m. The Summit. 

0.0. The Ears. 

p. The Right valve. 

q. The Left valve. 

s. Operculum: This is a Lid, or Door, not 
connected with the shell, but with the animal, 
It serves to close the aperture of the chamber, 
when the creature retires within. In multi- 
valve shells it is horned: (See Genus 2d.) in 
univalve shells it is flat. Any little child who 
wishes to see this chamber-door, which the an- 
imal shuts up so snug, when he wants to go to 
sleep, have only to pick up a common cockie, 
alive, the first time they visit Nahant. There 
isa multivalve shell called Balini, which has 
the aperture closed by means of four small 
pieces or valves. 
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t. t. t. Separate Valves. 

u. Vertex, or top. 

t. Base, or bottom. 

The Epidermis is a thick, hard skin, cover- 
ing the outside of many shells. It serves to 
defend them from accident: the beauty of the 
shell is not seen till this covering is removed. 

The Margin is the whole outline of a shell, 
when laid down flat on one valve. 

Cicatrix is the impression of the muscles of 
the animal, inside the valves. 

Byssus is the appendage called the beard, by 
means of which some bivalves fasten themselves 
on rocks. 

All shells which fasten upon rocks, stones, 
or other shells, are called parasitical: because 
the word parasite means a person, who insists 
upon visiting the rich, whether they want him 
or not; one whose acquaintance cannot be 
shaken off by any hints, or any rudeness. In. 
Botany, Misseltoe, Dodder, and other plants, 
which strike their roots into bushes and trees, 
and draw away the nourishment, are called 
Parasites. 

There are but few multivalve shells; the 
same terms are applied as in the other orders. 

The Genus of a multivalve shell is decided 
by the situation and number of the valves. 

17 
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The Genus of a bivalve shel] is known by 
the hinge. 

The Genus of a Univalve is known either 
from the aperture, or shape of the shell. 

The generic characteristics must always be 
found in every one of the Species, which com- 
pose the whole Genus. 

The Species of a shell is decided, by its col- 
our, surface, or figure. 

The Linzan Genera are 36 in number: the 
following is a table of them systematically ar- 
ranged, with the number of Species belonging 
to each Genus : 


MULTIVALVES. 3 GENERA. UNIVALVES. 19 GENERA. 
Gener’. Species. . Argonauta, 11 
1. Chiton, 40 - Nautilus, 58 
2. Lepas, 45 . Conus, 155 
3. Pholas, 12 . Cypre, 68 
—- - Bulla, 61 
BIVALVES. 14 GENERA. . Voluta, 186 
1. Mya, 41 . Buccinum, 172 
. Solen, 35 . Strombus, 44 
. Tellina, 97 . Murex, 171 
. Cardium, 54 . Trochus, 130 
. Mactra, 37 . Turbo, 167 
. Donax, 21 . Helix, 189 
. Venus, 116 13. Nerita, 70 
. Spondylus, 4 14. Haiiotis, 21 
. Chama, 25 . Patella, 102 
. Arca, 45 . Dentalium, 15 
. Ostrea, 84 . Surpula, 38 
. Anomia, 32 . Teredo, 4 
. Mytilus, 49 . Sabella, 25 
. Pinna, 21 


Total number of Genera, 36. 
” “ “ Species, 2445. 


CONCHOLOGY. 


Before attending to the definitions and de- 
scriptions of the 36 Genera, we beg our young 
friends to impress upon their minds the fol- 
lowing subdivisions of the three great tribes 
of shells. 

Cochle is often used to signify univalves ; 
and Conche to signify bivalves. Multivalve 
shells are sometimes parasitical, and sometimes 
unattached to any other substance. 

Bivalve shells are divided into those which 
have the internal teeth in the hinge not insert- 
ed in the opposite shell, or valve ; and those 
whose hinge is furnished with teeth, that are 
inserted in the opposite shell, or valve, 

Univalve shells are divided into those that 
have 2 regular spire, or those having no spire. 

We shall now methodically describe the 36 
Genera, in the same order they are set down 
above. As we have inserted a nomenclature 
and explanatory plates, and intend to represent 
one Species of every Genus, we hope our young 
friends will proceed understandingly. If they 
do not readily comprehend what they read, we 
trust they will not fail to ask some intelligent 
person to assist them. 

The first Genus among the Multivalves, is 
called Chiton: the English name is Coat of 
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Mail; so called because the shell is formed of 
scales, which lie one over another, like pieces 
of ancient armour. The name of the animal 
is Doris. ‘The valves which are piled on the 
back of this animal, like shingles on a house, 
are generally eight in number ;. specimens of 
six or seven valves are rare. The general form 
is a convex oval; the animal can roll itself into 
a perfect ball. It is generally found fastened 
on rocks; but it has the power of removing it- 
self. This Genus comprises forty Species, va- 
rying ™ colour, shape, size, and number of 
valves. The largest species, the Chiton Gigas, 


(Gigas is a Latin word, meaning Giant) is 
three and sometimes four inches long. The 
shell represented in the plate is called Chiton 
Squamosus ; because the Latin word Sgquama 
means the scales of a fish, and scales of ar- 


mour. 

The second Genus of Multivalves is called 
Lepas. The English name is Acorn Shell. 
The name of the animalis Triton. The Ge- 
nus has forty-five Species, all parasitical. Com- 
mon stones, which the sea washes up on the 
beach, may be found covered with them, so 
that they look like stone honey-combs. They 
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fasten themselves on the bottom of vessels in 
such numbers as to be very troublesome ; peo- 
ple are often obliged to turn vessels bottom- 
upward and scrape these parasites off. The 
sailors call them barnacles. These shells are 
composed of various unequal and erect valves ; 
but in the smaller species it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to discover them. The shell represented 
in the engraving is called Lepas Tintinabulum ; 
the last word, in Latin, means a little bell; a 
term probably used on account of the shape of 
the shell. Itis sessile; that is, it has no little 
tube, or stem under it; in Botany we say a 


leaf is sessile, when it grows immediately out 
of the main body of the plant, without any little 
stems running up to support it. Those species 
which have a tube to support them are called 
Peduncled. 


The third Genus iscalled Pholas. The En- 
glish name is a Pierce-stone, or Piddock. The 
name of the animal is Ascidia. There are 
twelve Species. The one drawn in the en- 
graving is called Pholas Candida. It is a very 
clear, white, and beautiful shell ; and therefore 
the name Candida, which in Latin means 
bright and pure, is applied to it. It has two 
large, inequilateral valves, gaping and beaked ; 

17* 
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(that is growing narrower toward the point) 
and smaller and differently shaped valves at the 
hinge. The hinge is recurded, and furnish- 
ed with a tooth. The Pholas hide them- 
selves in recky fragments and in wood.— 
How they can pierce through such hard sub- 
stances while they are young and feeble is mat- 
ter of surprise; but they do find their way 
even into the hardest rocks, and as they in- 
crease in size, they increase their cells. Very 
fine specimens are found in chalk, which must 
be a pleasanter home for them than rocks and 


stones. 


X. ¥. Z, 


KEY TO CONUNDRUMS. 
1. It is out of the head. 
2. There is a difference. (Because there is one more a 
in a fish alive, than in a live fish.) 
3. Because itis not new Port. (Newport.) 
4. In Hatton Gardens. (Because they always keep their 


hats on.) 
5. Because he is the Colossus of roads. (Colossus of 


Rhodes. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE, Page 73. 
: Andiron. 
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LETTER TO A SISTER. 

On looking over the manuscripts of a de- 
ceased friend, familiar letters from a brother, 
who was teaching a school, to his sister, were 
found ; one or two of which, it was thought, 
might interest and amuse the readers of the 
Juvenile Miscellany. 


E , Oct. 6, 

Dear Sister,—The wind has at length 
brought me your letter. I have long been in 
expectation of a word, good or bad, from home; 
but perhaps without much reason. You can- 


not often have a great budget of news to send 
me. All things doubtless go on after the old 
plan; your sun and moon, I suppose, make no 
new faces, but march their round with ordina- 
ry phiz; and the former, it is likely, has by 
this time passed neighbor P ’s in his re- 
treat toward the south; your chimney ‘boards 
are probably condemned to the garret, and 
shovel and tongs, &c. dragged clattering from 
thence into the heat of action ; your “ transito- 
ry joys’ crackle with wonted fury at break- 
fast and tea, and your family troop have 
changed from a II round the room, toan © 
round, and, in extreme weather, across the fire.’ 
The case is not very different with myself. I 
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have nestled myself easy, and am fairly seated 
in my chair; the scene has ceased to be new, 
and few novelties occur to furnish ‘topics for 
your entertainment. I span my way daily to 
school and often return at night with brains so 
disturbed and confounded, that I get beaten at 
chess, till a few games have reduced all to or- 
der and composure. I fully believe the story 
of the two chess players, who were said to be 
exactly matched; they alternately rode to each 
other’s lodgings, and the party whose turn it 
was to ride, was uniformly loser. One of them, 
noticing this, contrived to leave the riding to 
his antagonist ; and thus invariably won the 
game. ® Jolting in a carriage over pavements, 
was sufficient to disarrange the thinking ma- 
chinery and turn the scale. 
* * * * * 


This month tosses another year to the reck- 
oning of your age J have been wading in life 
six years longer than you, and find,you in full 
chase after me, and apparently gaining upon me 
at every step; and though immeasurably dis- 
tant when I was at tem, yet we seem gradually 
approximating, and shortly there will appear 

Jittle difference of age. 
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Time has indeed spurred on at a swinging 
rate, and we live through a score of real years 
almost as rapidly as we grind imaginary ones 
on an orrery. Although neither grey nor mar- 
ried, still we find circumstances enough to re- 
mind us, that we have used up no inconsidera- 
ble portion of ‘‘ three score and ten ;’’—for ex- 
ample, the distance down our garden seems 
shortened, by one half; hills are less step ; 
grown people appear many a peg lower, in 
stature and in wisdom, than formerly; the 
pleasures of ‘‘ wish you a happy new year,” 
and birth day, and thanksgiving time, with its 
array of turkey, plum-pudding and pie at noon, 
and something splendid at night, are all mis- 
erably faded—noit a fig worth, in comparison 
with their former raciness. Time has wrought 
this change; apparently in things, really in 
ourselves. ‘The good peach tree,’’ the 
morning dropping plums, which we were una- 
ble to reach, or shake off, and were forbidden 
to knock off; the raspberry thicket, and cur- 
rant bushesof our garden ; the “cider apples’ 
on the hill, sour and cyabbed enough to twist 
every feature into frightful caricature, and ruin 
forever the physiognomy of him who dared 
to taste the noted tree, which bore pears of 
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three sorts and apples to boot; these have all 
vanished, and their places are smooth and bare, 
as though they had never been. Perhaps I 
have been transporting you back an unjustifia- 
ble distance into days of antiquity, and men- 
tioning things which you cannot possibly re- 
member; but you doubtless perceive, that we 
have climbed a great way; even almost to the 
immense height of twenty or thirty years; an 
age at which we formerly imagined we should 
enjoy so much, in having the liberty of the su- 
gar-barrel, and pie-closet, and candy-skillet ; 
although, since we have grown tall enough to 


reach into the first, and strong enough to open 
the second, and skillful enough to stir the third, 
we do not view them as the sole aim and su- 
preme good of life. 

Farewell for the present—from your affec- 
tionate brother, 


A. T.—— 


The puzzle on page 92 is improperly called a Charade ; 
it should have been called an Enigma. Charades are al- 
ways in one peculiar form: viz. my first is such a thing, 
my second is such a thing, &e. The enswer to the Enig- 
ma, page 92, is the letter e. When that one letter is sup- 
plied, the sentence will read; Persevere ye perfect men, 
ever keep these precepts. 
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* Mother has given us two dollars a piece to 
spend for pretty books,” said four rosy little 
children, as they walked hand in hand down 
Washington street; ‘‘ and now I wonder how 
we shall spend it.” 

“T shall go to Munroe and Francis, to buy 
‘The Pearl,’’’ said Mary, a tall, pretty girl of 
fourteen; ‘‘for it has eight beautiful engrav- 
ings in it, and a great many pretty stories. I 
saw it yesterday, and should have bought it, 
if 1 had money enough with me; for do you 
know there is the sweetest picture in it you 
ever saw.” 

‘What is it? What is it about ?” asked all 
the children at once. 

“Tt is the Pilot’s Children,” answered Ma- 
ry; ‘‘ they all stand on the sea-shore, watching 
their father’s boat, tossed about by the storm ; 
and the faces are so anxious and expressive, 
that I dreamed about them.” 

“‘ And is there any pretty reading?” asked 
Lucy. 

“Oh, yes, some very interesting stories. 
The lady that signs L. H. S. in the Miscella- 
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ny has written a very pretty piece of poetry 
about the flowers dressing up for the prize.” 

“Which of them got it?’ asked Lucy, a 
little damsel who thought rather too much 
about her pretty dress. 

** Which do you guess 2” asked her sister. 

**T guess it was the Rose-bud ;” replied Lu- 
cy. 

*¢T guess it was the Lily,” said Alfred. 

* And I guess it was the Lily of the Val- 
ley,’”’ said Jane. 

** Jane is the nearest right,”’ said the older 
sister ; “‘ for the little blue Violet, that did not 
dress up at all for the party, gained the prize, 
because she was so modest. Mrs. Wells, who 
has written so many beautiful little pieces in 
the Miscellany, signed A. M. W. has written 
the “ Sister’s Lullaby ;” and I am sure Jane 
will want to learn it as soon as she hears it. 
Then there are some pieces written by the 
lady who wrote the Mirror last year.” 

** Oh, that Mirror was a proper pretty book,” 
exclaimed Alfred: ‘‘ what a capital story that 
is about the old woman who was caught out in 
a snow-storm, and dilly-dallied about till her 
poor children were frozen at home. [ shall 
read all the stories that lady writes.” 
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** After all, I think I shall like the Juvenile 
Keepsake better than the Pearl,” said Lucy. 
‘<T have seen some of the pictures and some of 
the proof-sheets at Aunt Maria’s; and I shall 
save my money till that is published by Car- 
ter and Hendee.”’ 

“IT know what is the reason Lucy means to 
buy the Keepsake,” said the roguish Alfred ; 
* it is because there is a picture of a Coquette 
in it, dressed up so pretty, with her lap full of 
flowers.” 

** No, that is not the reason,”’ replied Lucy 
half ashamed and half vexed at Alfred ; for all 
the children called Lucy the little Coquette. 
‘“« There is a picture in it I like much better 
than the Coquette ; it is the picture of a whole 
parcel of children eating their supper by a cot- 
tage door. I am sure the picture of the Pilot’s 
Children, in the Pearl, cannot be prettier than 
that cottage door. Besides, it is Mr. Green- 
wood’s book ; and Mr. Greenwood is my minis- 
ter; and solam sure [I shall like the Keepsake. 
Then who ever read a piece of poetry so pretty 
as ‘‘ The Child’s Wish,” by the lady who signs 
C. G. in the Miscellany.” 

“TI can tell you of a piece I like better,” 
said Alfred; “and that is the boy witha Torn 

18 
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Hat ; if you buy the Keepsake, I mean to learn 
that piece by heart.” 
** But what book will you buy, yourself, Al- 


fred ?”” asked Mary; “I suppose you will buy 


something useful; for father says you are a fa- 
mous little philosopher.” 

‘“‘Tam going to buy a little arithmetic for 
Henry.” 3 

“ An arithmetic for Henry! why he is not 
old enough,” said Jane. 

“When we get to the bookseller’s, I will 
show you an arithmetic that even a baby might 
learn,”’ said Alfred. 

So saying he led the way to Lincoln and 
Edmands’ store, and asked for the ‘‘ North 
American Arithmetic.” 

** See, here are three boys standing up to re- 
cite, and there are more coming. ‘That is in 
Addition. How many boys are there? 
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and twochairs standing up, and one fallen down; 


= Se 
and five boys who have come up to recite, 
and two are going away crying; that is in 
Subtraction. When those two boys are gone, 
how many will there be ? 


Then in multiplication, there are two boys 
holding up their hands, 


How many hands and ears are there ? 
When the little children have looked at these 
pictures till they get inthe habit of reckoning, 
they are taught by straight marks; and when 
they get to be very smart arithmeticians, they 
can do sums in their own heads, merely by 
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questions. I wish I was a schoolmaster, that 
I might teach out of that little book ; for of all 
the arithmetics I ever saw, this is the best.” 

*‘T have found a pretty book too,”’ said Jane; 
“and I will buy it for Henry. It is ‘‘ Peter 
Parley’s little Geography ;”’ and I love all the 
Peter Parley books. I can shew you some 
pictures too. See, here is a Swiss girl feeding 
her chickens; let me read what the book says 
about it. 


** Switzerland lies among the Alps. Itis a 
mountainous and wild country, but the people 
are very interesting. ‘They are simple, honest, 
and happy. It is delightful to travel among the 
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mountains of Switzerland. Their tops are 
ever covered with snow. The deep vallies are 
green and beautiful. The inhabitants are kind 
and hospitable to strangers.”’ 

ere is a Norwegian fighting a bear. 


“‘ Norway is a very cold and mountainous 
country, and the people live principally by 
hunting and fishing. Bears are very numerous 
in Norway.”” ; 

“T am glad I don’t live in Norway.” 

And here are some pictures which show you 
how very different people dress and appear in 
different countries. 


18* 
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One of these pictures represents people of 
Europe, and one represents people of Asia. 


=< 


I will buy this pretty geography and you shall 
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buy the Arithmetic. Mary will buy the Pearl, 
and Lucy will buy the Keepsake ; and we will 
lend our books to each other ; and how pleas- 
ant that will be. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In Proverbs, xvii, 19, we are told that “ he 
who exalteth his gate seeketh destruction.” 
A pretty good explanation of this may be found 
in the remarks of an English traveller, who not 
many years ago, spent a long time in Persia. 
He tells us, that the entrances to the houses from 
the street, are generally mean and low. A 
poor man’s door is scarcely three feet in height ; 
and this is a measure of caution in order to 
hinder the servants of the great from entering 
iton horseback, which they would not hesitate 
to do, if any act of oppression were going on. 
But the habitation of a man in power is known 
by his gate, which is generally elevated in pro- 
portion to the vanity of the owner. A lofty 
gate is one of the marks of royalty; such is 
what is called the Bab Homayan, or the Sub- 
lime Porte, at Constantinople. This must 
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have been the same in ancient days. The 
gates of Jerusalem, Zion, &c., are often men- 
tioned in Scripture, with the same notion of 
grandeur annexed tothem. Such an ornament 
to a dwelling so much attracts the public eye, 
that it, is carefully avoided by those, who are 
afraid to be accounted rich Jest their wealth 
should be an object of plunder to their govern- 
ers. ‘The merchants of Jopaham, for instance, 
some of whom are very fich, have purposely, 
mean entrances to their houses, whilst the in- 
terior is ornamented with every kind of luxury. 
In Turkey, indeed, the vanity of some people 
is such, that when tlfe building itself is a small 
one, they will build a gate to it large enough 
for a palace ; but they generally finish by pay- 
ing dear for their ostentation, and make good 
the remark of the wise king quoted above. 


In Daniel, v. 29, it is said “‘ they clothed 
Daniel with scarlet.” This was intended asa 
mark of unusual honor. We are told, that 
among the Eastern natives, when one came 
out from the presence of a superior in a gar- 
ment different from that in which he went in, 
he was considered as having been honored and 
promoted by the change of dress. An old 
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traveller relates, that in Persia and the Indies, 
they not only give a vestment, But a complete 
suit of clothes, when they would do a person 
more honor than common. These badges of 
distinction are given only by superiors to infe- 
riors. Kings give them to ambassadors, resi- 
dents, and envoys ; and send them to princes 
who are tributary and pay them homage. 
These vestments always correspond to the rank 
of those, on whom they are bestowed, differing 
according to the station and dignity of the 
great men who receive them, not only in qual-- 
ity, but in the number given; so that ambas- 
sadors have been known to receive twenty-five 
or thirty of them for themselves and attend- 
ants. ‘The kings of Persia have great ward- 
robes, where there are always many hundreds 
of these habits, designed for presents, as tokens 
of honor, arranged and sorted ; and more than 
forty tailors are constantly employed in these 
establishments. In the year 1675, the king of 
Persia, having permitted the young prince of 
Iberia to return to the court, sent one of his 
officers to attend upon him and to defray his 
expences, with a very rich present, in which 
among other things were five complete suits of 
clothes. These facts show, that the mode of 
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conferring a mark ef honor, which was used 
in Daniel’s @se, hat recently, as well as in 
ancient times, prevailed in the East in a great 
degree. 


Deuteronomy, xxv. 4. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox, when he treadeth out the corn.” 
This refers to a mode of threshing grain very 
different from any which prevails among us. 
The word corn is used, not in the limited 
meaning attached to it by us, but as a general 
name for various kinds of grains, each of which 

‘is designated bY prefixing another word, as 
barley-corn, wheat-corn, §c. In ancient times, 
oxen were used to beat out the corn by tramp- 
ling upon the sheaves, and dragging after them 
a clumsy machine. And in modern times, the 
Arabians and other Eastern nations perform 
this operation in a similar manner. A farmer 
chooses out a level spot in his fields, and has 
his grain carried thither in sheaves upon asses 
or dromedaries. ‘T'wo oxen are then yoked in 

: 7 a sledge, a driver gets upon it, and drives them 

— and forwards: upon the sheaves. 

~ By this process, the chaff is very much cut 
down ; the whole is then winnowed, and the 
pure grain thus separated. Sometimes horses 
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and mules are used instead of oxen in this 
business. It is easy to see, that this mode of 
threshing must be very tedious and inconveni- 
ent, and must injure the quality of the grain. 
The ancient poet Homer has described this 
practice, as it existed in his time: 

As with autumnal harvests covered o’er, 

And thick bestrewn lies Ceres’ sacred floor, 


When round, and round, with never-weary’d pain, 
The trampling steers beatout th’ unnumbered grain. 


_ A FAMILY SCENE, 

“T know what that shout means among the 
children,” said Miss Amy; “the Miscellany has 
come. ”’ : 

So I ran down stairs and saw Papa with the 
book in his hand, stooping down to Mary, who 
was stretching up her neck, and Emily, who 
was standing tip-toe to get a look at it; while 
little black Dinah showed her white teeth for 
joy. Fortunately, there were two numbers, 
and as soon as they had been ex-am-in-ed by 
the elder members of the family, “Mary took 
one copy, and Emily the other. I soon heard 
dear little Emily spelling Ju-ve-line. ‘Then I 
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begged Mary to find Emily an easy place to 
read; and Mary was good-na-tur-ed enough to 
stop in the midst of a pretty story, and show 
her the “‘ Sailor’s Dog.” Then little Emily 
looked very earnest, and spelt almost a page, 
until the bell rang for eight o’clock. I told 
Emily to go to bed, and she looked quite sorry 
and said, 

“Oh mother, I have only read to sau-cy.”’ 

Well, Emily, said-T; put in this piece of pa- 
per for a mark, and I wiil place the book by 
your bed-side, and you shall see it, when you 
wake to-morrow. 


*¢ But, mother,” said Emily, “‘ the mark will 
not stay on ‘ saucy,’ and what shall I do to find 


it to-morrow ?” 

I told her to lock at it a little while, and she 
would remember it. 

So Emily smiled and kissed me, and bade me 
good night, and went up stairs to bed. I 
thanked God that Mary was kind to her sister 


and that Emily o-bey-ed me. 
Charleston, S. C. c. G. 


Norte.:* The first plate in Conchology is repeated on ac- 
count of a mistake of, the engraver, in placing the letters 
wrong, in the previous number. On page 49, last No. read 
sutures, instead of saturus. 


